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SEVEN COMPARTMENT PIECE DYEING MACHINE 
WITH THREE ROLL PADDER 


BATTERY OF DYEING JIGGERS 


WITH CYPRESS BOXES DYEING JIGGERS WITH CAST IRON BOXES 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Builders of 

CLOTH DYEING AND BLEACHING EQUIPMENT, DYE JIGS. MULTI-COMPART- 
MENT MACHINES, WASHERS, SQUEEZERS, PADDERS, MANGLES., ETC. 

Also 
WARPING, WARP DYEING, WARP BEAMING, WARP HANDLING EQUIPMENT. 

ETC, 
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Making Good Where Others Fail 


RATON & KNIGHT 

Woven Textile Lug 
Strapsstandupunderthe 
terrific strainof modern 
high-speed looms. They 
have the strength and 
elasticity necessary for 
satisfactory operation 
under modern high- 
speed production meth- 
ods. 


The material used in 
each type of Strap in 
our line is especially se- 
lected so that the strap 
into which it is built 


will give the utmost in 
efficiency and long wear 
on the job for which it 
is designed. 


Put these Lug Straps to 
work in your mill. You 
will save money as 
many other textile mills 
by reducing the shut- 
down time and the 
number of replace- 
ments. 


Write today for addi- 
tional information and 
prices. 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Leather Transmission Belting 
Rubber Transmission, Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 
Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 
Leather Link Belting 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 
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Ng RUBBER 


HOLDS 
“DOES NOT CUT 


AL the friction and 
adhesive qualities of sandpaper without the 
injurious etects are combined in “Rubber 
Sandpaper”—a new crepe rubber of special 
formula for take-up drums. 


Within a few days after the first announce- 
ment over two hundred orders tor “Rubber 
Sandpaper” were received. loday over 
one hundred and fifty thousand feet are 
on the take-up drums of silk, cotton, rayon, 
woolen and worsted mills. If you have 

st taken advantage of this superior cover- 
ah tell us the length and diameter of 
your drums so we may fill your trial order 
with the proper lengths with which to 
cover your rolls with a minimum of waste. 
If you have any questions, we shall be glad 
to answer them. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 

orcester, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Allentown. S. B. Alexander, Southern 
Manager, Charlotte. 
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Three out of Every Four Require- 
ments for Texrope Drives can be 


Shipped from Warehouse Stock 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO CHAMBERSBURG 9 
CINCINNATI4® 
KANSAS citys 
Stocks of Texrope Drives N FRan The asterisks indicate 
are also maintained Cisco stocks of Texrope belts. 
and WICHITA The stars indicate stocks of 
-ondon, neland: Paris, 


Sweden. 


SWEETWatTep 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Always unrivalled in performance ue 
now Texrope Drives lead in service. 


Practically every transmission require- 
ment can be filled with stock Texrope 
Drives ... and immediate delivery made 
from warehouses throughout the country. 


Stock drives up to 100 H. P. are thus 
available in ratios up to 7:1. As many as 
eighty-three different ratios of sheaves 
are stocked for each horsepower rating. 


Where conditions require a special drive, 


HOUSTON 


skoauas 


quick delivery can be made on drives 
up to 2,000 H. P. 


To users of Texrope Drive this new and 
complete service further substantiates 
Texrope’s claim to leadership in the 
transmission field. To manufacturers 
who sell Texrope Drives as a part of 
their power driven machinery, this is 
complete assurance that their customers 
will enjoy the finest service as well as 
unequalled performance. 


Put Texrope to Test Where You’re Having Transmission Trouble 


Where moisture is ever present. . . where dust 
and dirt fill the air... These are the places 
where Texrope Drives prove their perfection 
most convincingly. Under the most adverse 
conditions ... where other drives mean contin- 
ual maintenance and repair ... Texropes give 
steady service with practically no upkeep. 

Texrope Drives require no grease, oil or dress- 
ing. Itisa clean drive. Frequent shutdowns due to 
transmission failure cease when Texrope is used. 


The wedging contact between the belts and the 


V-grooved sheaves permits no slippage. Starting 
is smooth ... there is no vibration ... and the 
drive is always silent. 


In approximately the last five years over 75,000 
Texrope Drives have been installed. Unbelievable 
as it may seem, this drive has never failed to 
satisfy wherever it is correctly applied. 


Texrope is rightly termed “the perfect trans- 
mission for every purpose”. One installation, 
on your hardest drive, will convince you. Send 
for a copy of Bulletin 1228-K. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (Texrope Division) 


Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 


ALLIS~- 


PERFECT TRANSMISSION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHALMERS 


VIES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE-:: 
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25.000 SACO-LOWELL SKF SPINDLES 


SPARTAN’S ANSWER TO...O0OBSOLESCENCE 


A far as the eye can see... 25.000 Saco-Lowell 
DUS Roller Bearing Spindles are on the job 
in the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S.C. They are 
the modern answer to obsolescence in the textile 
industry. Gone are troubles and 


with the performance of E\US( Spindles. Or that 


mills now using S&{0S/F° Spindles are enthusiastic 
and gradually changing over additional frames. 


SOS Spindles are not an experiment ... they 
have been proved by years of 


vexing problems common to plain 
bearing spindles. And in their 

stead have come many advantages 
which are reflected not only 
throughout the entire mill but... 
in the finished product. 


Some of the outstanding ones 
are...cleaner frames—less ends 
down—less labor required—wast- 
age reduced—even speed insuring 
greater production and last but 
not least ...a marked improve- 
ment in the finished product. 


Principal 
Advantages of 
SKF Spindles 
Kvener yarn—more 

uniform twist. 
Power savings—peak 
loads reduced. 


Increased production— 
less ends down. 


Savings in replacements 


+ and repairs. 


service... throughout the world 

_ over 2.000.000 now mm use. 
Progressive mills looking toward 
the future must sooner or later 
use Spindles. 


Now is the time to seriously 
consider the advantages of & ro 
Spindles in your mill. You can 
secure full information and quota- 
tions from the manufacturer of 


It’s no wonder Spartan is pleased 


your plain bearing spindles . . . or 

if you prefer, an GOUS\* engineer 

will gladly call and give you details 
... without obligation. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Roller Bearing 


2557 


Spindles 


> 
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Res 2 times filtered 
fo make the finished product 


REFINING Crown Brand Rayon Yarn begins 
with the basic viscous mixture. Five times 
this semi-liquid substance is filtered. Not 
just through five successive filters, one 
after the other in rapid procession, but 
covering a period of three days during 
which time the mixture is aging and settling. 
® Then the tanks come under a vacuum 
so that even minute air bubbles may be 
withdrawn, Every precaution is used to 
keep the mixture fine and free-running as 
it enters the spinnerette. And here again, 
just before the substance “spins out” into 
tiny filaments, another filter is encoun- 
tered. @ This super-care in refining 
results in rayon yarn of super-smoothness 
and finish. It keeps the texture even, mini- 
mizes weak spots, assures you strength and 
durability in the finest, most gossamer 
deniers. §% Every one of the more than 
thirty different varieties of Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn is made with this same exacti- 
tude. Let us help you choose the kind 
best suited to your requirements. It may 
be had in the skein or processed in any 
way to make it convenient and eco- 


nomical for your use. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


I7t Madison Avenue New York City 


SMOOTHER, FINER? 


To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 
and their more profitable use. This is No. 3 of the series. 
Reprints of preceding numbers sent free on request. 
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Prosperity in Industrial Development 


Address by W. D. ANperson, president of Bibb Manufacturing Company, before Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga. 


EFERENCES made to child labor in practically. all 

speeches made by agitators and newspaper articles 
prepared by syndicate writers and magazine articles pre- 
pared by uplifters are the window-dressings which read- 
ily appeal to the emotions of the hearers or readers as 
every straight-thinking person must condemn “child la- 
bor” wherever found. 

A bulletin issued by the Government, based on the 
census of 1920, enables us to intelligently discuss these 
questions. 

The only States in the Union prescribing a greater age 
as the minimum for employment in factories and work 
shops are California with 16 years, Maine with 15 years, 
Michigan with 15 years, Montana with 16 years, Ohio 
with 16 years, Rhode Island with 15 years and Texas 
with 15 years. Thus, it will be seen that, contrary to 
the general impression, the Southern States, which are 
usually under fire at this point, have as good regulations 
with reference to the minimum age of employment in 
industry as other States of the Union have, with the 
exceptions noted above. Massachusetts is usually held 
up as being the State with the best laws with reference 
to the employment of labor, whereas, the minimum age 
in Massachusetts is exactly the same as it is for Georgia 
and for the other States of the South. It can, therefore, 
be safely stated that in referring to ‘“‘children” in indus- 
try, a child can be properly described as a person under 
14 years of age. 

After the census of 1920 was taken, the last correct 
figures available, the Federal] Children’s Bureau analyzed 
the figures and they show that at the time of this census 
there was a total of 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of 
age, inclusive, gainfully employed in the United States. 
Of this number 647,309 were engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, forestry and animal husbandry. The total engaged 
in non-agricultural pursuits amounted to 413,549. The 
analysis shows that by far the largest number of both 
boys and girls gainfully employed were found in agricul- 
ture. The total number engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, throughout the United States. 
amounted to only 185,337, or 17% per cent of the total. 
Of the total of 413,549 engaged in all non-agricultural! 
pursuits, there were only 21,875 working as cotton mill 
operatives throughout the United States. 

“In other words, the total number of persons in all 
the cotton mills of the United States in 1920 was but a 
trifle over 2 per cent of the total number of persons gain- 
fully employed that were between the ages of 10 and 15 
years, inclusive. Inasmuch as the laws of all the states 
representing the enlightened conscience of the nation 


permit the employment of persons 14 years of age and 
older in industry, and since the figures quoted above in- 
clude persons that are 15 years old, is it not reasonable to 
assume that substantially all of the 21,875 persons em- 
ployed in all the cotton mills of the United States were 
14 and 15 years of age? 

“It is commonly charged, and think commonly believ- 
ed, that the South is subject to more criticism with 
reference to the employment of young persons in industry 
than are other sections of the country. The facts are to 
the contrary. In discussing the geographical distribution 
of the employment of persons 10 to 15 years of age, 
inclusive, the bulletin quoted above categorically states: 
‘But when non-agricultural occupations alone were con- 
sidered, the proportion was considerably larger for New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, and slightly 
larger for the east north central States—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin—than for any of the three 
Southern geographic divisions. Indeed, in the table 
given in the pamphlet above referred to showing the per 
cent of children engaged in gainful occupations by States 
in 1920 (children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive) the 
per centage for Georgia engaged in all other than agri- 
culture) was 2.8 per cent, while the percentage fo 
Massachusetts, for example, was 8.3 per cent, for Rhode 
Island 13.3 per cent, and for Connecticut 7.7 per cent 
For the whole of New England the percentage was 7.? 
per cent, and for the whole of the South Atlantic States 
the percentage was 3.1 per cent. These figures clearly 
indicate: 

(a)—-That there is no child labor problem anywhere 
in the United States, outside of agriculture. 

(b)-—That the Southern States make a better showing 
in respect to the number of young persons employed in 
industry than do the New England States, with which we 
are so frequently compared, to our discredit. 

THe MILt VILLAGE 

“Wholesale attacks on the mill village, as found in 
the South, have been very popular. Those discussing the 
question seem to totally overlook the fact that no indus 
trial development of consequences, certainly no develop 
ment in textile manufacturing, could possibly have 
occurred in the South without the mill village. It 1s 
absolutely essential that any reasonably large number of 
people who are employed in industry must be com 
fortably housed. Even today there are very few places 
in the whole South where it would be possible to build 
and start up a cotton mill with 50,000 spindles in it and 
find sufficient housing in the vicinity for the operatives 
required. The housing is simply not there. This condi- 
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tion was more true in the earlier days of the development 
of the textile industry. It is futile, therefore, to inveigh 
against the mill village, provided an industrial develop- 
ment in textile manufacturing is either desired or is 
desirable. The existence of the mill village is not a 
matter about which theoretical discussion could be had 
as to its advantages or disadvantages. The mill village 
is a necessary fact if any industrial development is to 
occur. Therefore, to inveigh against the mill village ts 
to say that an industrial development, and certainly a 
textile development, is not wanted in the South. 

“Instead of conditions being unsocial in the mill vil- 
lages, the opposite is true in the best mill villages and 
the desire to keep pace with the developments going on 
in the best villages, is causing many of the smaller 
villages to exercise themselves to keep the social life of 
the community well organized. 

“Some foolish persons, running out of anything else 
to say about the mill village, have proclaimed the fact 
that since these people do not own their own homes, and 
cannot own their own homes, it is, therefore, impossible 
for them to develop a proper type of citizenship. | 
wonder if you would apply the same rule and the same 
conclusion to all the people in Atlanta, Chattanooga 
Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, 
or Boston, or any other city who did not own their own 
homes but lived in rented houses or apartments? A little 
sound, sane, and straight-thinking is needed at this point. 

“IT know more about the schools connected. with the 
villages of the Bibb Manufacturing Company than I can 
possibly know about others. I have not the statistics 
for the present year, but last year we had a total enroll- 
ment in the school operated by us of over 1,700. At 
our largest school at Porterdale, the percentage of attend- 
ance for term was over 9 per cent, and in our next largest 
school the percentage of attendance for the term was 
95.38 per cent. I doubt if any school can show a better 
record. 

‘‘As to the class of work done in these schools, this is 
best evidenced by the fact that in the county field meet 
last year the Porterdale school won by 10 points over 
any other school, although we have only nine grades 
there, while several other schools in the community had 
eleven grades with points given for each grade. 

“This year, in the same county meet the Porterdale 
school won two out of three cups given for excellency in 
school performances. 

“Wholesale condemnation of the wages paid-in cotton 
mills is the fashion today. I think the average unthink- 
ing writer or speaker, when they consider cotton mill 


wages, at once compare the earnings of those working. 


in a cotton mill with the earnings of those in the com- 
munity who are members of the skilled crafts. Uncon- 
sciously and unthinkingly, they compare cotton mill 
wages with wages of machinists, carpenters, plumbers, 
etc. The fact is that a young man or a young woman 
coming from the farm to the cotton mill can become a 
satisfactory cotton mill worker in six to eight weeks, 
earning the full rate of pay, while in the skilled crafts 
either a long apprenticeship or training is required, or 
else some previous technical education is demanded be- 
fore reaching the status of a skilled workman. At best, 
a cotton mill worker cannot be classed as being more 
than a semi-skilled worker, and in many positions they 
can only be classed as unskilled workers. Therefore, 
in thinking of the wages earned by cotton mill workers, 
it is proper to compare their earnings should be compared 
with earnings of telephone operators, clerks in grocery 
stores, sales people in department stores and chain stores, 
and others in the community whose work requires no 


not been increased or diminished by $1.00. 
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special skill or training. When this comparison is made 
in any community, it will be found that the earnings of 
the cotton mill workers are in excess of the earnings of 
others in the commmunity of like skill and attainment. 

“I have said that the cotton mill workers of today 
were the farmers of yesterday. The income of the typi- 
cal farmer of the South, as disclosed by surveys made 
by the department of agriculture, runs between $650 
per year and $700 per year for a family of five. I have 
called attention to the living conditions of the typical 
Southern farmer of the tenant class. If this same family 
of five should move to almost any mill village in the 
South and all of the family were 14 years old or older 
and could, therefore, be employed in the mill, and if a 
figure so low as $12 per week should be taken as the 
weekly earnings of a cotton mill worker, an easy calcu- 
lation shows that this family would earn a cash income 
of over $3,000 per year and should be able to live under 
conditions which I have described as being true of a 
representative mill village. 

“IT see now that the time limit forbids any further dis- 
cussion. For, myself, 1 do not know just where to draw 
a line and say that this constitutes a proper week’s work 
and beyond this point it is not right for people to have 
to work. Probably the fact that | was brought up on 
a farm and was accustomed to work from daylight to 
dark gives me a wrong perspective. The textile industry 
has pretty generally signed an agreement to limit the 
hours of work to 55 hours per week for daytime and 50 
hours per week for night operations. 

“Since the operation of a cotton mill consists largely 
of attending the operation of machines, and the work 
so far as manual exertion is concerned is, therefore, light, 
[ am not prepared to say that a 55-hour week is excess- 
ive. I am beginning to beileve that the operation of the 
cotton mills of the country for 55 hours per week will 
likely produce more goods than the country will con- 
sume, and it may be necessary, therefore, to shorten the 
week. This is a matter for careful thought and will be 
worked out by the industry itself as developments occur. 
Anyway, | think it is safe to say that the average cotton 
mill worker in the South does not actually labor more 
than approximately 48 hours per week. This is the 
conclusion of the National Industrial Conference Bureau, 
which is probably the greatest fact-finding bureau we 
have in this country. For a long time their reports have 
indicated that around 48 to 49 hours per week was the 
average time put in by the average cotton mill worker 
in the South, as well as the average cotton mill worker 
in the East. 

“A cOmmunity, state or section prospers through the 
increase of is new wealth. Those of us who are traders 
and professional men—the lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
insurance men, and others who tenant these mangnifi- 
cent office buildings, stores, and warehouses—<do not cre- 
ate any new wealth. In fact, these members of a modern 
and complex society and business economy feed off of and 
live off of the real producers of wealth in the community. 
If seven men sit down after supper to the good old 
American game of draw poker and work at the job 
until it is time to go to the ham and eggs in the morn- 
ing, the total wealth of the seven men so engaged has 
It has sim- 
ply moved around the table from one to another. So 
it will be with any community whose citizens do nothing 
but t . Je amongst themselves. The total wealth of such 
a community can never be increased. 

“You will agree that we here have only two creators 
of new wealth, the farmer and the manufacturer. The 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


By Floyd Parsons 


The Next Ten Years 


ET us throw away our blue glasses and turn our eyes 

to the future. The things that threatened us a year 
ago have mostly been removed. The prospects we look- 
ed forward to with so muc henthusiasm when business 
was booming, although nearly forgotten, are still await- 
ing development. 

There is no reason to change our opinion that we are 
coming to a tremendous expansion in the fields of chem- 
istry, aeronautics, road building, motor transportation, 
farm electrification, gas distribution through long pipe 
lines, automatic business machines, and marketing. 
Almost before we know it we will once again be absorbed 
in making studies of new methods, new mechanical de 
vices and new materials. 

A multitude of infant industries will’spring up all about 
us to absorb idle men and women as well as those released 
by new labor-saving machines. We always exaggerate 
good news during good times, and bad news during bad 
times. Business never gets as good as we think it is nor 
as bad as we believe it to be. Conditions are far less 
serious today than generally represented. 

We now enter a new era better equipped with tools, 
methods and materials than ever before. Let us think 
not of the distant future and of fantastic dreams, but 
only of near realities. Let us picture a decade that will 
bring increasing precision on the part of workers a great- 
er linking of machines into continuous processes; a rapid 
widening of the system of interchangeable parts; and a 
multitude of new industrial applications for chemistry; 
physics, biology and other important arts. 

The next ten years will be in fact, as well as name, an 
age of speed. The endeavor to increase materially the 
speed of ocean liners will mean new types of engines, the 
use of lighter and stronger metal alloys and hulls of 
modified form. Ship building, that is now leading the 
way in the recovery of industry, will carry the United 
States rapidly to that position of maritime importance 
justihed by the wealth and power of the nation. Quickly 
we have risen to second place among the nations in ship- 
building, and very soon we will expand the present agree- 
ments which already call for 700,000 gross tons of ships 
costing more than a quarter billion dollars. The early 
result for us will be parity in merchant ships, and this 
is no less important than parity in warships. 

Air travel right now leads all the factors governing the 
transition about to take place in American life. Our 
automobiles increased from 8000 in 1900 to more than 
25,000,000 today. The number of airplanes in use in 
the United States last year was aproximately 9000. 
Before the year 1940, we will doubtless be well on the 
way to many millions. The rate of progress will depend 
on the development of fool-proof planes. The perfection 
of machines that will ascend and descend vertically will 
quickly make travel by plane the universal practice. 

The spread of travel by air will bring a radical revision 
in the viewpoints of railroad managements. The rail 
carriers will be forced to recognize that they must pre- 
pare to carry freight and passengers by every possible 
means. We may even expect some of our forward-look- 
ing railroads to become interested as owners in big pe 
lines transporting natural gas, oil, gasoline and various 
other products. 

Demand for air travel is now growing about as fast 
as facilities can be provided. People are losing their 
fear of this mode of transportation. The cost of travel 


has been reduced from 11 cents per mile to a little less 
than 8 cents. In some sections, particularly California, 
the air fare has been cut to a figure that parallels the 
rail fare. Bearing in mind that the present rate of 
growth of air travel is 100 per cent a year, we may with 
good reason entertain the idea that before the present 
decade is ended, planes and dirigibles will be carrying 
more passengers in the United States than railroads. 

The plotting of automobile facts 20 years ago pro- 
duced curves which, when extended, appeared to be im- 
possible of realization. A similar consideration of air 
travel lead to the belief that before ten years have 
passed aircraft will have made the United States one 
community. Business people will think nothing of cov- 
ering 10,000 miles in a month. Executives will go 1000 
miles to keep appointments with no more thought than 
is now given to a ride of 50 miles by rail. 

Business must quickly expand to the wider radius of 
flying. Years ago people predicated their activities upon 
the distance a horse could travel in a day. Now we must 
prepare to cover in three hours journeys that have con- 
sumed 12 hours on the fastest trains. We must get ready 
to step into a night plane in New York and have lunch 
coming into San Francisco. We must develop a com 
mon-sense view of flying that eliminates “stunting” and 
most of the romance of being bird men. We must 
prepare to regard journeys by air as no less safe, an. 
more comfortable, than by train, automobile or ship. 
Department of Commerce figures show that even now 
only one life is lost in 191,500 miles of civil aviatioa 
against one life in 172,768 miles of rail travel. 

There is nothing fanciful in the prediction that the 
average person in two or three years, having only a 
couple of weeks available for a vacation, will be able to 
spend most of his days at the other side of the continent 
or overseas. The present decade will witness the in- 
auguration of regular air service to all parts of the world. 
Distances will be shortened on some'of the routes by 
passing through or skirting the Artic Circle. The 
urgencies developed by keen competition will make it 
necessary for business people to travel by air. The 
belief that poor people would not be able to own a 
motor car was fallacious. The idea that the airplane 
will not be brought within the reach of the masses is 
doubtless equally in error. 

Changes in the fields of fuel and power will probably 
rank second only to aviation in extent and importance 
in the next few years. A careful survey indicates we will 
be consuming 2,000,000 gallons of gasoline every hour 
in 1940. The dream of superpower will soon be a 
reality. This means that when night approaches in New 
York, electricity will come from the Western States to 
help shoulder the burden. Two or three States in several 
sections are already linked in single hook-ups. In a 
recent test Chicago’s power houses successfully ran the 
city of Boston. 

We will soon see not merely the interconnection of the 
heat and power lines of small towns, but of large operat- 
ing systems fed from advantageously located superpower 
stations. This will permit the utililities to take advant- 
age of the diversity in time of their respective loads, 
the result being large savings in costs. Under our pres- 
ent system of government regulation which controls the 
quantity, quality and prices of the energy prodtcts, and 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Prevent Seconds 
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caused by Oil Stains 


Drip and spatter of lubricating 
oils are serious causes of seconds. 
Not only do the oils leave a stain 
but, frequently, they carry tiny me- 
tallic particles onto the yarn and 
fabrics which oxidize and rot the 
fibers during peroxide bleachings. 
That’s why oil stained fabrics are 
frequently tender and readily pro- 
duce holes. 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils 


are especiallly suited for use in 
textile machines. A film oil prevents 
metal-to-metal contact in the bear- 
ings, and acts as an absorbent for a 
lubricity oil which provides the 
necessary ‘‘slipperiness’ and allows 
the transmission of power with the 
minimum loss due to preventable 
friction. 


The lubricity oil will not drip or 
spatter from the bearings because 
the film base absorbs it like a 
sponge. That’s why the correctly 
selected Absorbed Oils “stay put” 
and don’t drip onto yarns and 
fabrics, causing seconds. 

Absorbed Oils 


Are a Product of 
The HOUGHTON LINE 


E.F. Houshton& Oo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. cup». 
And All Over the World “3 a — 
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Causes of Loom Stoppage 


HE amount of time that a loom stops during working 
hours, due to various causes, must determine the 
amount of production from the loom. 


There are, of course, many stoppages that it is not 
possible to avoid, such as, at the finish of a warp, when 
the loom is cleaned and oiled preparatory to putting in 
the new warp. There are other stoppages due to me- 
chanical breakages, when a certain amount of time must 
elapse before the new part can be fitted to the loom, or 
welded in the machine shop and then fitted, as the case 
may be. The amount of time lost due to the above 
causes can be cut down considerably if a good range of 
spare parts is available, or any welding work is done as 
soon as possible after the breakage has taken place. The 
skill of the fixer must also be considered, and if he can 
do the work quickly, and well, much valuable time is 
saved. 


It often happens that the supply of a particular counts 
of filling runs out, and looms must be stopped until a 
fresh supply arrives. This may be due to misunderstand- 
ing between the weave and spinning rooms, and if the 
mill is well organized stoppages due to this should not 
occur. 

FRICTION ON WARP YARNS 


The stoppages which must receive the greatest consid- 
eration are those that are due to warp yarn and filling 
breakages, as it is obvious that these must form the 
biggest proportion of the total stoppages. The warp 
yarn, during its passage from the beam to the “fell” of 
the cloth, is subject to a continuous chafing action. The 
first point at which it receives this is where the ends pass 
through the drop wires. It is next subject to friction in 
the heddle eyes, owing to the movement of the harness, 
and the continuous passage of the warp ends to be 
formed into cloth. Under certain conditions the reed 
also has an influence. 

The proper sizing of warp yarns gives them great pro- 
tection against this unavoidable friction. If sufficient 
size is not added to the yarns during the slashing process, 
they will be soft, and consequently cause a great amount 
of trouble when weaving is taking place. This bad run- 
ning and breakages can often be reduced by adding wax 
to the yarns, in the form of a wax rod, or by constant 
application of a wax block. 

A piece of flannel is often fastened to the back of the 
lay and allowed to be in contact with the yarn, and this 
has a tendency, by means of the to-and-from movement 
with the lay, to collect all the small particles of loose 
waste that collect on the yarns, and that will not pass 
through the reed. Very often yarn is oversized and be- 
comes hard and unmanageable. It is possible to over- 
come this defect by placing a damp cloth in the form of 
a roll on the yarn below the whip roller, thus all the 
yarn that comes off the beam is made slightly damp and 
pliable. 

TwIsTED YARN AND WARP BREAKS 

It freequently happens that some ends on the beam 
come up crossed and twisted, and not properly separated, 
or certain ends will fail to appear, being broken on the 
beam. Most of these faults can be traced back to the 
slasher, and a recurrence of them prevented, by the 
proper care and attention being exercised by the person 
who is attending the slasher. It sometimes happens that 
warps have to be taken out owing to one or more of the 
above faults. 

When yarn breaks at the point where it passes through 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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dh meet the demand for colors used in dyeing 
fabrics for the rubberizing trade, the du Pont 
Company offers a line of sulphur colors of very 
low copper content. 

Extensive work by our research and manufac- 
turing departments has proved it practically im- 
possible to produce colors on a large scale that 


will be absolutely free from 
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Sulfogene Yellow GGCF 
Sulfogene Brilliant Blue 3GCF 
Sulfogene Golden Brown GCF 
Sulfogene Carbon HCF 
Sulfogene Direct Blue BRCF 
Sulfogene Olive GNCF 
Sulfogene Navy Blue 4RCF 
Sulfogene Dark Brown 
Sulfogene Bordeaux 5CF 
Sulfogene Yellow CF 
Sulfogene Golden Brown RCF 
Sulfogene Fast Green BCF 
Sulfogene Cutch CF 
Sulfogene Carbon MCF 


Now- 
COPPER CONTROLLED COLORS 


cost no more than regular grades 


sible to produce colors containing only a trace 
of copper. 

As a further aid to the trade, every delivery of 
our CF brands is marked with the copper con- 
tent on the outside of the package. 

The use of these CF brands will enable you 
to deliver to the rubberizer, fabrics within the 


permitted limits of objection- 


copper. 

This work has demonstrated, 
however, that the use of prac- 
tically pure intermediates, 
manufactured in special equip- 


ment together with careful 


chemical control, makes it pos- 


STANDARD ANALYSIS: Each lot of 
Sulfogene Copper Free Colors has been 
analyzed and in no case does a delivery 
contain more than .01'¢ of copper. Itis 
possible to use up to 20°: of these colors 
and still keep within the limits estab- 
lished by the Standards Committee of 


the Rubberizing Industry. 


able metals. Our branch office 
laboratories will be glad to 
cooperate with you in obtain- 
ing the desired results. 

These 


analyzed sulphur 


colors cost no more than the 


regular grades. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providenee, R. I. and San Franeisco, Cal- 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Heavy Chemical Division, Sterling Tower Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canad® 
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Real Step 
‘Forward in the Art| 
of Rayon Weaving! 


Rayon threads are much more susceptible to jag- 
ging, chaffing, and reed marks than cotton and silk 
threads Because of this peculiarity the flat reed 
wire has a serious disadvantage. 


As the warp thread enters and leaves the reed 
at a very slight angle, the pressure of the thread 
comes in contact with approximately 958% of the 


flat wire surtaces 


Accordingly, Steel Heddle Engineers set about 
developing a rayon reed that would elin.vate this 
disadvantage The result of their efforts is the— 


OVAL REED WIRE 


The advantages of this construction can easily 
be seen in the sketch 


The point of pressure is taken away from the 
edge and is concentrated at a small point in the 
center of the face of the wire, due to the wire being 
oval. The thread is in contact with only approx!i- 
mately 50% of the oval wire surface. 


Made in both Pitch Band and Soldered types 


MAGNIFIED 


CROSS-SECTION OF 
FLAT REED W/RE- 
| 
ain 
J. (0. LARGE ORENTIRE| || | 
e SURFACE OF | | THREAD /S IN 


| | CONTACT WITH 


CONTACT | || | APPROXIMATELY | 
MAGNIFIED || | 98% OF WIRE ff 
CROSS SECT/ON OF | SURFACE 4 
INEW OVAL REED W/RE A 
| SOUTH. 
EXTREMELY THREAD IS IN STEEL 
NARROW | CONTACT W/TH 
POINT OF ONLY APPROX GREENVILLE. $C. 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 9) 
the rate of return upon the invested money, we need not 
fear the creation of a so-called ‘““Power Trust.” 

Already we have 80.000 miles of fuel pipe lines in the 
United States and the building of super-lines is just get- 
ting under way. A short time ago a million dollars 
seemed a lot of money to invest in a pipe-line project. 
Now comes lines a thousand miles or more in length 
and costing $100,000,000. These great systems will cause 
radical changes in the merchandising methods and prices 
of all forms of energy. 

The next ten years will record fuel advances that prob- 
ably will never be equalled in the future history of the 
world. Oil wells will be drilled to a depth of 10,000 
feet. Improved refining methods will substantially in- 
crease the yield of gasoline from oil. Far more of the 
energy in our motor tuels will be turned into useful work. 
This will affect our oil companies very much as the 
increase in the efficiency of coal combustion affected the 
coal companies. 

We wil see a large production of motor fuel by the 
hydrogenation of coal. The new Leuna plant in Ger- 
many is expected very soon to be on a production basis 
of 100,000,000 gallons of gasoline annually. This means 
that notwithstanding our present surplus of gasoline, we 
must face the possibility of substitute liquid tuels. 

Cheaper and more abundant heat and power for every- 
one will extend the machine age to rurai as well as urban 
America. In this decade we will reach the limits of the 
development of steam power. We will witness the reali- 
zation of the dream of coal carbonized at the mines. 
We will see smokeless fuels take over the heating job 
of the entire nation, thereby saving property and heaith. 
Our tarmers who have been utilizing only 4 per cent ot 
the total power capacity of 15,/50,000 animals, will 
duplicate the accomplishment of the manulacturer by 
securing for useful work at least 13 per cent of the 
capacity of their new engines. 

Nothwithstanding that the world’s winds contain en- 
ergy 5000 times as great as is included in our annual 
coal production; notwithstanding that in a tumbler oi 
water lies enough power in the form of atomic energy to 
drive the Bremen across the Atlantic and back, and 
nothwithstanding that the energy received by Sahara 
in a single day has a heat value equal to six bullion tons 
oi coal, the world’s business and industry during the next 
ten years will be carried on by the energy obtained in 
every-increasing quantity from the same old sources ol 
tuel—coal, oil and natural gas. 

Amazing opportunities now lie before us. Fortunes 

will be made in the speeding up of travel; in developing 
the possibilities of cellulose; in extending the uses of re- 
frigeration; in getting values from our unexploited des- 
ert land and the territory of Alaska; in building up great 
markets in the Far East, and in extending the use of 
electric locomotion. 
_ Of immediate interest is the change that is taking place 
in our food industry. People were prejudiced a few years 
ago against frozen foods, and properly so. A piece of 
frozen meat was about as tasteless as ginger ale that had 
been standing overnight in an uncorked bottle. Then 
came a new vision. It was proved that the use of cold 
as a method of keeping foods fresh was all right, but we - 
didn't use enough of the cold. Studies disclosed that 
it was wrong to freeze foods slowly at comparatively high 
temperatures. 

Research has proved that when foods are frozen quick- 
ly at tempetatures far below zero—50 degrees below is 

(Contiuned on Page 32) 
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HIS new popularity of cotton 

is no accident. It came about 
through a definite plan by man- 
ufacturers and style authorities 
to put cottons into the class of 
highly styled fabrics. Such agen- 
cies as the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute have contributed much to 
the success of the movement. 


Trademarkin g to 
the Fore 


Manufacturers have gone fur- 
ther than merely giving their 
cottons authentic style and 
sound quality. They are em- 
ploying modern, scientific mer- 
chandising methods. They are 
initiating attractive, sales-com- 
pelling advertising. And to make 
their merchandising and adver- 
tising plans doubly effective, they 
are marking the fabrics with 
name or trademark. 


If you were to ask any cotton 
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goods man who trademarks his 
fabrics what benefits it gives him, 
you would get this answer: 1. It 
protects his cottons from sub- 
stitution. 2. It establishes the 
quality of his cottons in the eyes 
of the buyer. 3. It helps create 
a steady demand ... encourages 
repeat ... multiplies the 
effectiveness of his advertising 
campaign. 


sales 


But... bow to 


Trademark? 


For 27 years Kaumagraph has 
been identification and trade- 
marking headquarters for the 
cotton industry. Today more 
than ever before Kaumagraph 
is prepared to assist manufac- 
turers to apply trademark to 
fabric ... with Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers, now available in 
both one and two colors. 


Special mechanical appliances, 
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this sensational 
cotton? 


worked out by Kaumagraph, 
simplify the trademarking opera- 
tion. Often it is possible to 
combine it with another opera- 
tion such as measuring, rolling, 
winding, etc., so that the hand- 
ling expense is not increased. 
It is not unusual for Kaumagraph 
to design special machinery for 
unusual trademarking require- 
ments. 


Ask for further particulars by 
mail...or we will be glad to 
send a representative to give 
you additional information. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Boston « Chicago « Philadelphia 
Los Angeles . (Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Charlotte, N. C 


Paris, France +« Manchester, Eng. 


.« Paris, Ontario 
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Specially Designed 
for Your Job 


Cast-iron pulleys by T. B. Wood’s are 
made specially for the job, each a special 
design particularly adapted to the work 


in hand. 


Your requirements will be better met 
with such pulley equipment, and it will 
cost you no more than stock pulleys far 
less suitable to the conditions in your 


plant. 


Wood’s Cast Iron Pulleys are machine 
molded, turned true, bored true, run true 


and stay true. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


Chambersburg, Penna. 
Cambridge, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Catalog 
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Preliminary Organization for 
Textile Institute for 
Textile Research 


Preliminary organization of the United States Institute 
for Textile Research was completed at a meeting in 
New York last week of the acting board of directors. 
The following officers and executive committee were 
elected: Acting president, P. J. Wood, Oriental Silk 
Printing Co., Haledon, N. J.; Ist vice-president, E. N. 
Hood, Treasurer Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.; 2nd vice- 
president, Thomas Talbot Clark, treasurer, Talbot Mills, 
Billerica, Mass.; treasurer, Dr. E. H. Killheffer, presi- 
dent Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J.; secretary, 
Charles H. Clark, former editor TEXTILE WorLD, Boston, 
Mass.; executive committee acting president P. J. Wood, 
ex-officio, Dr. E. H. Killheffer, E. N. Hood, Thomas T. 
Clark, E. A. Clements, president Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. E. Emerson, vice-president 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. and W. C. Taylor, secretary- 
treasurer Southern Textile Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

The preliminary directors adopted tentative by-laws 
which will be presented for formal adoption at the first 
annual meeting of the members to be held in New York 
the first Thursday in November. At the fall meeting, the 
acting officers and directors will resign in favor of offi- 
cers who will be elected for the full term prescribed in 
the by-laws. 

FEATURES OF By-Laws 

The by-laws provide for 24 directors, divided into three 
classes of eight each, one class being elected for one 
year, another for two and the third for three years. The 
executive committee is similarly divided into three classes 
of two members each, and it is the hope of these prelimi- 
nary bodies to attract to permanent membership leading 
men of the industry who will be fully representative of 
its major branches. The by-laws also provide for six 
classes of memberships dependent upon the amount of 
membership fees paid, the important feature of which is 
that only two classes paying annual dues of $10 and $100 


each contribute to current funds, whereas the fees re- 


ceived from the other four classes become a part of the 
permanent fund, administered by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, it being hoped that the latter funds 
in time, and supplemented by gifts and bequests, may 
finance through their income scientific textile research 
upon an adequate, permanent bassi. 
To Derine RESEARCH PROGRAM 

For the development of a definite program of funda- 
mental research, the following research committee was 
elected by the executive committee: Dr. W. F. Edwards, 
director of laboratories of United States Testing Co.., 
Inc., New York; Prof. Louis A. Olney, Lowell ( Mass.) 
Textile Institute; Dr. W. E. Emley, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.; George H. Johnson, research 
director, Laundryowners’ National Association; Prof. 
George B. Haven, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; E. N. Hood, treasurer Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass.; C. E. Emerson, vice-president Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Louis A. Hird, treasurer, Saml 
Hird & Sons, Inc., Passaic, N. J. This committee is 
instructed to report back to the executive committee not 
later than September 15, and its report together with 
other suggestions will be made available to the directors 
of the Textile Foundation, which latter bod has already 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Discuss Rayon Price Situation 


THE current number of the Textile Economist issued 
the Tubize-Chatillon contains an analysis of the general 
rayon price reductions July 23, and is an illuminating 
comment on the situation. 

In a foreword to the article describing the capacity 
of consumption and production in the industry it is esti- 
mated that 1930 consumption will amount to about 130,- 
000,000 pounds. 

“We expect that the average per cent of operation of 
rayon producers for the year 1930 (1) based on the 
normal operating capacity, will be about 80 per cent, 
and (2), based on last year’s operations will be 105 per 
cent,” it is stated. “We further believe that the indus- 
try is currently operating at levels from 70 per cent to 
75 per cent of its installed operating capacity, or, in 
other words, at levels 25 per cent to 30 per cent below 
this capacity. This further means that the present level 
of production is about equal to the rate of production at 
this time last year.”’ 

The comment on the recent price reductions follows: 

COMMENT ON Price Cut 


The long-rumored general reduction of rayon yarn 
prices took place on July 23, when one of the large pro- 
ducers announced a new price schedule and other pro- 
ducers followed with the announcement of lower prices 
within a day or two succeeding. Reductions in the 
various deniers ranged from 15 cents to 27 cents per 
pound, with the average cut amounting to about 20 
cents per pound. This all-inclusive reduction in list 
prices, embracing all numbers and grades, is generally 
considered to be a drastic one and likely to represent 
the bottom for a long period of time. 

The cause of this reduction was stated to be due to the 
pressure exerted on rayon prices (and sales) by the cur- 
rent low raw silk prices. As pointed out in our last 
report, silk had dropped to such a low point that the 
differential between silk and rayon was so greatly re- 
duced as to conclude that rayon was high in relation to 
silk, or, conversely, that silk was too low in relation to 
rayon. At that time we emphasized the transient nature 
of low silk prices and this conclusion seems to have been 
borne out by a good advance in silk prices during the 
middle two weeks of July. 

We believe, however, that the pressure of silk prices 
was really the excuse rather than the reason for the last 
price cut. In reality, it was the result of the blundering 
policies of those people in control of the rayon industry, 
who failed to observe sound business practice in their 
merchandising and keep faith with their customers. 

CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, ADJUSTMENT 

For years the consumptive capacity of the rayon in- 
dustry exceeded production and no real distribution 
problem existed. As new plants were built by old com- 
panies and as new companies were organized, this pro- 
duction was soon taken up, but within the last two years 
stocks of finished yarns on hand began to mount. Pro- 
ducers then did not have the courage to curtail produc- 
tion but tried to stimulate further business by price cuts. 
At first this was successful, as these reductions made 
rayon available for cheaper merchandise. Soon, however, 
a point was reached where a price cut could develop no 
additional business. Customers of the rayon manufac- 
turers did not want lower prices because it meant losses 
to be assumed on their own manufactured products and 
revamping their own price schedules. Their only interest 
in prices was that none of their competitors should get 
prices lower than they could secure. | 

With no additional sales volume available, producers 


in some cases became panicky over the large store of 
stocks they had foolishly allowed to accumulate and 
clandestinely tried to cut under the prices of those firms 
which were honestly attempting to maintain their prices. 
Other companies attempted to achieve the same result 
by selling first or second grades as inferior grades and at 
inferior prices which did not differ materially from the 
present recently announced price scale. Other compa- 
nies being unable to control this practice finally had to 
resort to the same weak-kneed policy in order to retain 
their customers. 

It was only natural that customers should, in view of 
this fact, be reluctant to place orders. General business 
was slow and the rayon producers had never shown any 
ability to stabilize prices except by cutting them in the 
past. A rayon producer’s word as to prices was consid- 
ered as so much sales talk. Time and again in the past, 
statements had been publicly issued that no price cuts 
would be made or considered. Announcements of price 
cuts usually followed these statements with such prompt- 
ness and reguarity that the trade came to regard them 
as warnings of a cut; for otherwise there was no reason 
for making the statement in the first place. 

MERCHANDISING METHODS OBSOLETE 

The effects of such obsolete merchandising methods 
are bound to react unfavorably on the producers practic- 
ing them, not only immediately, but also during the next 
five to ten years. When a customer is buying a product 
that is produced and sold by thousands of relatively 
small units, he goes into the market and buys at the mar- 
ket price. For example, in cotton, silk or wool, he may 
make use of available data on production, stocks and 
consumption to determine his purchasing policy or he 
may even hedge his purchases and free himself from the 
element of price fluctuation. 

The situation in regard to rayon is different. Here 
we have a handful of manufacturers who produce yarn 
and theoretically sell the various grades of their products 
to their customers at the same price over certain periods 
of time, thus constituting a closed market. The custom- 
ers deal with producers of their own choice, depending 
on the quality of the yarn offered and its adaptability to 
their needs plus the various forms of service which they 
receive from the producer. 

In the instance of the recent price cut, as well as in 
certain previous ones, it is apparent that the power of 
the rayon producers has been exercised to the detriment 
of their standing in the textile industry because certain 
ones were unwilling to stand on the price schedules and 
terms they themselves had adopted and published. That 
this is true is indicated by the fact that in the few weeks 
preceding the July 23 price cut, certain rayon underwear 
cloth manufacturers were selling their goods at ridicu- 
lously low prices which could not possibly have been 
quoted at the old list prices of rayon yarn. 

Price Cut Was INOPPORTUNE 

For those customers who were not so favored in this 
subrosa manner, the cut arrived at a most inopportune 
time. Many underwear and hosiery manufacturers had 
their fall lines made up and their salesmen on the road 
with samples. Delaying the price cut meant that a large 
number of these fabricators had to recall some of their 
samples and refigure prices on the rest of the lines, while 
those who got the inside prices previous to the announce- 
ment, cut in on their business. Even the insiders in a 
case like this cannot look on such tactics with anything 
except suspicion. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Winding Fine Filament Rayon Yarns 


NDOUBTEDLY rayon is the most delicate of tex- 

tiles, and naturally one which requires the most care 
in handling during the various preparations and manu- 
facturing processes. In view of this fact, it has done 
more towards the refinement and perfecting of textile 
machinery than any other factor, mainly because ma- 
chinery which was perfectly suitable for all other textiles 
was immediately condemned when applied to rayon. 

The earlier rayon yarns were heavier in count number 
than those at present in use, and the filaments were 
coarser, with the result that machinery which was suit- 
able for these heavy yarns has become unsuitable for 
processing the very latest fine filament types. 

In the newest rayon yarns the filaments are extremely 
fine, the finest range from 1 to 3 den. in count number, 
and this extreme fineness, together with the fact that 
they are held together only by a very light twist, renders 
them readily susceptible to damage under unfavorable 
conditions. Indeed, unless some external factor is ap- 
plied to bind them together, such as a suitable lubricating 
oil, or unless they are carefully kept away from all rough 
surfaces, they will be damaged. 


EFFECTS OF MOISTURE 


Moisture plays a very prominent part in the various 
textile industries, and control of the moisture content of 
the “‘weather’’ in factories is no new thing. ‘The general 
effects of moisture on rayon and the different reactions 
that take place in the wet and dry states are well known, 
but very few realize the freakish pranks played by the 
slightest changes in the humidity of the atmosphere on 
these fine filament yarns, and the legion of more or less 
untraceable troubles which this factor brings about. 

Rayon in the dry state has a moderate strength and 
little elasticity. When rayon is wet, however, the posi- 
tion is altered completely and the yarn then has little 
tensile strength and a greatly increased stretch. 

The very important point to notice here, is that when 
rayon is stretched when wet, and this tension maintained 
until the yarn is dry again, it will remain permanently 
in the elongated state on removing the force. The 
stretched portions are harder, more brittle, and possess 
totally different properties to the unstretched portion. 

It is also important to observe that little force is re- 
quired to cause stretching of rayon yarn in a damp at- 
mosphere. If rayon yarn is wound in a damp atmos- 
phere and some portions of the wind are at greater ten- 
sions than others, then the stretched portions, which have 
lost their elasticity, will form irregularities which, when 
worked up into cloth or fabric, will often ruin the re- 
sultant product. 


With regard to this factor, viz., moisture, there are 
two important points to watch. First, that no excessive 
tension is put on the yarn during any process while there 
is a fairly high degree of moisture in the atmosphere: 
second, to see that in no process are portions of the yarn 
left under higher tensions than other parts in the event 
of which, should moisture be present in the first instance 
or should moisture come into contact afterwards, these 
tensioned portions will become “brittle” and give trouble 
in subsequent processes. 

A good illustration may be taken from the weaving of 
rayon yarns. In the pirn winding process, the pirner 
spindle revolves at a constant speed while the yarn is 
fed backwards and forwards between the wide and nadr- 
row ends of the traverse, with the result that from the 
difference between the two respective diameters there is 
a constantly varying yarn speed. This is partly neu- 
tralized by a compensator, but at the same time each 
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sudden increase in the yarn speed momentarily increases 
the tension. Naturally, if the yarn is at all damp these 
portions of the yarn will be stretched, or following our 
second hypothesis, if the atmosphere becomes damp after 
winding, these tensioned portions will become “brittle.” 
When this pirn is placed in the loom shuttle, the result 
will be tight picks which the operator will be unable to 
account for. 
MopERN PREPARATION METHODS 

The extremely fine filaments of modern rayon are very 
delicate and the slightest contact with any rough surface 
will rupture them, and if the thread is passing rapidly 
over any guide or knot catcher the broken filament in- 
variably catches and forms a rapidly increasing bunch of 
filaments known as a “slub.’’ This possibility is exag- 
gerated in many cases by the formation of static electri- 
city in the yarn caused by friction as it passes rapidly 
over a guiding surface such as glass. This factor is 
very troublesome in the case of acetate types of yarn 
where no glass must be used at all. The effect of this 
phenomena is to cause the filaments to fly apart, and 
since they are combined with a very slight twist, this 
act of separation lays them open to damage more thap 
ever. 

OILING 

The yarn is usually supplied to the manufacturer in 
hank formation, and in the hosiery trade, -before the 
winding or any other process is attempted, the rayon is 
submitted to a process of oiling or lubrication. The 
value of this process is remarkable, as practice has proved 
over and over again. The first effect is naturally to 
overcome the delinquencies of the twist and the electri- 
fication by binding the filaments together into a com- 
pact unity, thus keeping them more or less out of harm’s 
way and giving them a protective covering. The yarn 
is also rendered more pliable and soft so that it can 
readily form itself into loops on the knitting machines. 
Perhaps one of the most important virtues given by the 
oiling process is that it drives out all moisture and ren- 
ders the rayon impervious to water. The advantage of 
this is obvious in that it almost invariably eliminates the 
tendency for the yarn to stretch in damp weather. 

Ort To 

The oil or mixture of oils must readily penetrate into 
the fibres and yet be of such a nature that they will 
readily saponify and disappear in a light scour. The 
best known oil comprises a mixture of animal and vege- 
table oils combined in solution with a vehicle with a 
high penetrating power, the ingredients and proportions 
of which are a carefully guarded secret. 

The method of introducing tlhe oil is as follows: about 
three-quarters of a pint of oil is poured into each end of 
a 10-pound bundle of yarn, which is allowed to stand 
overnight and wound on the following day. 

WINDING 

Assuming that the possibility of the rayon becoming 
damp and weak has been eliminated by either controll- 
ing the humidity or by oiling, the points to observe are 
as follows: the yarn should not be subjected to any rough 
handling; it should not be allowed to rub against parts 
of the machine except where absolutely unavoidable, and 
these parts should be either of porcelain or glass; it 
should not be submitted to excessive tension; it should 
not receive any sudden snatches or “plucks;” great at- 
tention should be paid to the tying and placing of knots 
(all knots already in the hanks should be removed by 
means of a thread clearer and retied); care should be 
taken that the full bobbins do not rub against each other 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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OPENIN 


UR new 30-in. Buckley Cylinder 
Opening and Cleaning unit can 
be supplied in Single, Double, 
or Triple Units, suitable for 

connection to Hopper Bale Openers, 
Crighton Openers or Independent Feed- 
ers. All Cylinder Sections are of the 
Buckley type, with extended ¢rid bar 
surface and large dirt-receiving chamber. 


The Cylinders are built up ona central 
shaft, with boiler plate steel discs. Steel 
blades are riveted to the periphery of the 
discs, and bent at varying angles so that 
the cotton across the whole width of the 
machine comes under the action of the 
Cylinder. 


Grid bars are of the narrow type, 


G AND CLEANING UNI 
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adjustable to the class of cotton being 
run. The spacing and arrangement of 
these bars provides the most effective 
cleaning area of any known cotton- 
cleaning agency. The Cage Sections are 
of the Lattice Delivery type, with sin- 
gle Cage and Lattice Apron, ensuring an 
even distribution of cotton the full 
width of the machine. 


All Fans are of the multi-vane type, 
with steel blades, and mounted on Heavy 
S. K. F. Ball Bearings. 


Safety Beater Locking Devices, Ad- 
justable Air Shutters, and Stands for 
motor or countershaft drive are part of 
the regular equipment. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY 


AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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STOP 
YOUR LEAKS 


WITH 


Chemical Putty 


For General Use Around Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 
Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at Flange Joints. 


Makes Tight Joints at Bell and Spigot 
Connections. 


An Excellent Packing Material for 
Expansion Joints. 
Remains Plastic. Water Proof. 

Acid Resistant. 
Manufactured By 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia’”” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Pa. 


Philadelphia, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


R. P. Deal has resigned as manager of the Deep River 
Mills, Randleman, N. C., effective September Ist. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., formerly manager and superintend 
ent of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Mansfield and Jennings 
Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Albert Powers has not accepted the position of oversee: 
of cloth room at the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 5. C.. 
as recently reported through error. 


J. E. Robinson, superintendent of the Kendall Mills, 
Camden, S. C., spent his vacation visiting relatives at 
Cohoes, N. Y. He made the trip by automobile. 


Frederick L. Jenckes, of Providence, R. I., has resign- 
ed as president of the Monville-Jenckes Company, on 
account of ill health, The company operates plants in 
Rhode Island and in Gastonia and High Shoals, N. C. 


F. B. Bunch, secretary and treasurer of the Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., is on a business trip to 
the Pacific Coast where he will establish sales agencies 
for handling the upholstery fabrics manufactured by his 
mill. 


William Singleton, of the dyeing department, Bibb No. 
1, Macon, Ga., has been awarded the longest term service 
medal given annually by the company. On August | 
he started his 36th consecutive year in the service of the 
Bibb organization. 


W. S. Lee of Charlotte, Charles Cannon, of Concord, 
and Hugh McRae, of Wilmington, have been appointed 
to represent North Carolina on the committee of 21! 
which operate an industrial and economic body for the 
benefit of Southern industry and Southern workmen. 


Each of seven Southern States is to appoint a commit- 
tee of three people and the 21 members are to get to- 
gether some time early in August to discuss details of the 
program planned and to approve of final arrangements. 
It was pointed out that the object is to form these South. 
ern States into a council which will function for the aid 
of all kinds of industry and the workmen employed. 


Mr. Lee is vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Duke Power Co., while Mr. Cannon is president of the 
Cannon Mills and therefore able to speak with authority 
on textile problems. Mr. McRae has attracted nation- 
wide interest in the farm communities which he has de 
veloped in the eastern part of the State. 

A Correction 

In our issue of July 10, it was announced, through a 
misunderstanding that J. A. Thornton, superintendent 
of the knitting department of the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, R. S. Porch, superintendent of the Roberta 
Mills, and Adrian Thomas, superintendent of the Russ- 
cony Mills, all of Alexander City, Ala., had resigned. 
We are advised by Benjamin Russell, president of these 
mills, that these superintendents are sti in the employ 
of the company and have been for many years and are 
giving entirely satisfactory service. 

The mistake arose from a misunderstanding of in- 
formation supplied by the mills for July edition of our 
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directory and is, of course, greatly regretted by us. This 
correction is gladly made in justice to all parties con- 
cerned .—Editor. 


Spooner Succeeds Bassett With Viscose 


The Viscose Company announces the resignation of 
Chester C. Bassett, Jr., and the appointment of John A. 
Spooner as merchandising director in charge of sales 
promotion, advertising and publicity. 

Close application over a period of many months to the 
details of perfecting the recently-anounced Viscose Com- 
pany’s quality-control program taxed the health of Mr. 
Bassett. 

Mr. Spooner comes to the Viscose Company with an 
unusually thorough knowledge of textiles and merchan- 
dising problems. A graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School where he learned not only the theory but actual 
practice of every phase of production and utilization of 
textiles, he became associated with his father, Alban 
Spooner, owner of what is now the Century Beverly 
Corporation, Beverly, N. J. Following service in the 
military forces in France, Mr. Spooner furthered his 
experience while associated with F. U. Stears & Co., 
selling cotton goods through New York State and city 
to wholesalers and to the cutting-up trade. Later he was 
in business for himself, representing two English mills on 
goods suitable to converters, the cutting-up trade and to 
retailers. As an representative with one of the largest 
national advertising agencies, he acquired a_ thorough 
knowledge of merchandising, sales promotion, advertising 
and publicity. His first duties in his new position include 
supervision of the Viscose Company’s recently-launched 
quality-control plan. 


Social Workers Elect Officers 


Mrs. George Weatherbee, principal of the Callaway 
Mills elementary school, LaGrange, Ga., was elected 
president of the Southern Textile Social Service Workers’ 
Association which held the twelfth annual session at 
Blue Ridge, N. C. Mrs. Julian Dew of Lalla, S. C. 
was elected vice-president and Mrs. Rose Chevasse of 
Henderson, N. C., was elected secretary and treasurer. 

The twelfth annual meeting was held in connection 
with the Human Relations In Industry conference which 
convened at Blue Ridge at the same date. Among the 
speakers who addressed the Social Service Workers’ con- 
ference were Dr. Marjorie Potwin, educational director 
of Saxon Mills at Spartanburg, S$. C.; Miss Harriett 
Herring of the Industrial Research department of the 
University of Virginia; Miss Eleanor Orr, personnel 
worker, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. The physical, 
educational, religious and social phases of social service 
work were discussed. 

An interesting feature of the mill of the social service 
workers was a number of photographs. showing the de- 
velopment of schools, clubs, landscaping in the communi- 
ties of the Callaway Mills, in LaGrange, Manchester, 
Hogansville and Milstead, Ga. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Atherton Mills, which have 
been closed for several weeks, are to resume operations 
on a three day per week basis. It is understood that the 
mill has received orders that may justify full operations 
within a short time. It is not operated at night. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


for 


Modern Weaves 


in 


Modern Fabrics 


use 


WATSON - WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLES 
HEDDLES 
HEDDLE FRAMES 
HAND CARDS 
STRIPPER CARDS 


All manufactured to conform to high 
standards of quality .. . delivered to 
suit your requirements . . . for smooth, 


productive operation in your looms. 


Watson- Williams Mfg. Co. 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
Millbury, Mass. Marlow, N. H. 


Southern Representative 
GEO. F. BAHAN, Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Winding Fine Filament Rayon Yarns 
(Continued from Page 16) 


or any other substance; no oil or swarth should be 
allowed to accumulate where the yarn is likely to touch. 
FLANGED BOBBIN WINDING 

The winding of rayon on to flanged or double-ended 
bobbins is often referred to as “‘slip winding” because of 
the fact that the bobbins are driven by a friction pulley, 
and in the event of a hank entanglement, the tension in 
the yarn prevents the rotation of the bobbin which 
“slips” against the driving pulley. When winding fine 
filament rayon on the slip winder should be carefully 
avoided, and a machine of the “spindleless” type used. 
In this type of flanged bobbin winder the bobbin is held 
between two centres, instead of being threaded on to a 
spindle as was the case with the slip winder, and as a 
result it is held rigidly against the drive which is by 
friction as in the former case. In passing from the hank, 
the thread passes over. a compensator arm which works 
in conjunction with a stop motion. Should a fault in the 
unrolling of the hank occur, the arm is drawn down to 
ease the drive until the impediment has passed, and 
should a sudden total entanglement occur, the arm is 
drawn down until it automatically disconnects the drive 
and stops the spindle until attended to by the operator. 
By this means all sheeks and snatches are absorbed by 
the compensator and in no manner is the yarn submitted 
to sudden increases in tension which would stretch the 
fine filaments. 

It is considered by many that the slightly conical 
wind should also be utilized with flanged bobbins in order 
to avoid trapping when unwinding the rayon from un- 
derneath the flanges of the bobbin. 

The number of points where the yarn is rubbing should 
be reduced to the minimum, and where unavoidable, 
should be of porcelain or glass, and either the rayon or 
the guide in question should be moving to prevent the 
continual rubbing of the former in one spot. Thread 
clearers should be utilized, and these should be of the 
new type with glass blades. 


BoTtTLeE BoBBIN WINDING 


This type of winding has developed very considerably 
of late and has probably received more attention in view 
of fine rayon yarns than any other winding machinery. 
Formerly, winding rayon on to bottle bobbins was per- 
formed in two processes, the first winding being from 
hanks on to flanged bobbins, and the second from the 
flanged bobbins on to the bottle bobbins. Most users 
are now winding the yarn directly from the hanks to the 
bottle bobbins in one precess. This has only been made 
possible by the thought and ingenuity of the machine 
designers, and the finest rayon yarns can be wound at 
high speeds without the slightest damage. The follow- 
ing are the main points to observe in this process. 


HANK 


Great attention should be paid to the way in which 
the yarn unrolls from the hank, and the swifts employed 
should be free from rough or sharp edges, should be 
adjustable to evert a predetermined tension on the hank, 
the cross stays should be corrugated to maintain the 
hank out flat, the weight should be as far as possible at 
the centre and should be controlled to prevent over-run- 
ning. A good start will favor a good finish, so that too 
much attention cannot be paid to this factor. 

Stop MorIon 

Before reaching the bobbin, the yarn should pass over 

some contrivance, usually a light fibre roller, which con- 
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trols the stop motion for hank entanglements. It should 
also pass through a thread clearer to remove large knots. 
This motion should be so set that a slight entanglement 
will slow up the bobbin until it has passed, and so that 
a total entanglement will slow up the bobbin until it has 
passed, and so that a total entanglement will stop the 
bobbin altogether without stretching the yarn in any 
way. 


BUILDING MOTIONS 


These are of several types, automatic and otherwise. 
Consistently good results are obtained by using a light 
fibre disc with a ball-bearing motion. This type can 
receive a very fine setting. 


BoBBINS 


Of these, the bottle-shaped type has proved to give the 
best all-round results. The life of these is lengthened, 
and there is less risk of damaged filaments if they are 
treated with Melanite, which prevents their chipping and 
becoming rough or bruised. A felted base aids the run- 
ning off of the yarn to the last strand and prevents the 
ringing off of several coils at once. 


DIFFERENTIAL SPINDLE DRIVE 


In rayon winding, it is vital in all methods to insure, 
if at all possible, that there is a constant yarn speed. 
Any sudden, or even slight increase in this direction will 
mean an increase. in the tension, and this must be 
avoided. 

On the bottle bobbin winder, allowance must be made 
for the conical shape of the winding surface, and this is 
obtained by varying the speed of the bobbin to corre- 
spond. ‘The spindle is in a vertical plane, and is driven 
frictionally from a pulley attached to its base by a disc 
revolving on the driving shaft in a vertical plane. This 
shaft has an up and down motion corresponding to the 
motion of the thread guide, so that as the latter is feed- 
ing the yarn to the base of the bobbin, the driving disc 
is in its highest position and in contact with the spindle 
pulley at a point near the centre of the former.. As the 
thread guide moves towards the narrow end of the nose 
of the bobbin, the driving disc is lowered until its outer 
edge is in contact for the drive, and as a result the speed 
of the spindle is increased in proportion to the decrease 
in diameter of the bobbin, so that the yarn is unaltered. 


THREE SPEEDS 


‘It is generally advisable to have a three or more speed 
gear in order that the maximum winding speed of the 
particular yarn can always be arrived at rapidly without 
trouble. 


TENSIONING 


This factor is very important with rayon, and there is 
much controversy as to the best methods. Obviously 


the ideal means is to apply tension without actually 


touching the yarn. This can be applied when unrolling 
from the hanks by adding friction to the swift, and 
this is done on hank to bottle bobbin winders. On other 
types of machines where the supply is from unrolling 
flanged bobbins friction can be applied in the same way 
by controlling the bobbin. If the yarn is unwound “over- 
end” from flanged bobbins, or some other type of supply, 
the tension must be applied to the yarn. If possible 
“gate” tensions and “drum” tensions should be avoided, 
and those of the revolving “‘clapper’”’ type with porcelain 
centres used. The application of tension should be treat- 
ed with serious respect, and avoided wherever possible.— 
Textile Recorder. 
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| WHAT DO WE MEAN 


An organization equipped to give intelligent, practical, 
technically sound information and assistance in the use 
of our products. 


Men who know dyes—from formula to fabric—ana stand 
ready and willing always to put that knowledge and 
experience at your disposal. | 


Widely distributed branches and warehouses to give 
prompt, efficient delivery. 


A laboratory at each branch to assist in solving your color 
probiems as nearly “on the spot” as possible. 


And last, but not least, a spirit of helpfulness and coop- 
eration that has made National Service stand for some- 
thing real and vital to American dye users for whose 
special benefit this service organization has been 
developed. 


NATIONAL DYES 


> 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. - 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + BOSTON «< PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO PROVIDENCE TORONTO 


| | 
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To Be Organized, Not To Organize 


Miss Marjorie Potwin in her address before 
the Annual Southern Conference, on Human 
Relations held at Blue Ridge, N. C., made an 
interesting observation when she stated that all 
those who profess such a great interest in South- 
ern cotton mill operation demand that they “be 
organized” and that nowhere is there a sugges- 
tion that the mill operatives “organize.” 


We have often stated that whenever there was 
a demand among the mill operatives of the South 
for unionization they would organize themselves 
and that until the mills treated their employees 
so as to cause them to seek organization and 
unionization there was nothing to fear. 


Up to the present time the demand for unioni- 
zation has come almost entirely from outside 
and the statements, as Miss Potwin says, are 
that they are going to organize the mill em- 
ployees, not that the mill employees themselves 
are organizing. 

The mill operatives know that the mills are 
facing a period of depression and have no desire 
to add to their difficulties. 


Those who seek to organize the operatives are 
also facing a period of depression in their busi- 
ness of organizing unions, due to the fact that 
approximately 100,000 New England mill opera- 
tives have refused to be bled any longer and 
have ceased to be dues-paying members. 

The organizers must get some new dues-pay- 
ing members or else go to work themselves and 
they are therefore running here and there over 
the South trying to organize unions and thereby 
get meal tickets. 

All references are to organizing the mill opera- 
tives not to the mill operatives organizing. 
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The Stretch-Out in England 


Apropos of the Textile World’s recent edito- 

rial relative to union labor’s co-operation in la- 
bor extension or stretch-out in the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company at Salem, Mass., we 
were interested in reading the following dispatch 
from England: 
-hester, July 24—The Operative Weavers’ Amal- 
ga yn continues to evade a definite answer to the 
request of the employers for an extension of the present 
system by eight loom per weaver. 

The cotton manufacturing industry of Eng- 
land listened to the statement of co-operation by 
unions and years ago adopted the closed shop 
basis. 

The unions tell the mills how many looms a 
weaver can tend and for many years allowed 
only six looms per weaver. 

The textile industry of England has been fac- 
ing severe competition in its export trade and 
wants to reduce its cost by giving weavers a few 
more looms, the number for each weaver being 
far less than weavers operate as a minimum in 
this country, but unions will not even talk to 
the employers upon the subject. 

The man who argues that union labor will co- 
operate with the mill management in reducing 
cost should go to England where every mill is a 
closed shop mill and where arrogant union lead- 
ers dictate to employers who are facing ruin by 
reason of union restrictions upon the operation 
of machines. 


The Goods Vacuum 


In his weekly market review, Theodore Price 
made the following statement: 

The continued curtailment of production is enlarging 
the goods vaccum which will have to be filled. 

The ‘“‘goods vacuum” is a new expression but 
we believe that Mr. Price is right in saying that 
a “goods vacuum”’ is being created. 

Since December Ist the reduction in the con- 


_ sumption of cotton by American mills has ex- 


ceeded 100,000 bales per month and with the 
population large each month it seems reasonable 
to assume that a vacuum has been created and 
is now being enlarged. 

Cotton clothing of all kinds is wearing out 
and at some time it must be replaced. 

Our streets are filled with automobiles and 
the cars are growing older every day. 

At some time there will be a rush to replace 
old cars and then goods for new cars must be 
bought. 

Buying of cotton goods has been held in 
check by business conditions but some day it 
will come through. 
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A Young Lady of the Mills 


Under this title we are reprinting elsewhere 
in this issue a very interesting statement, of the 
editor of the Spartanburg Herald, relative to the 
statements of a cotton mill girl with whom he 
happened to come tn contact. 

The position of that girl upon the mill situa- 
tion today are those of a majority of the cotton 
mill operatives of the South. 

They want better pay and more regular work 
but they know the conditions which confront the 
mill managers and, with the exception of the 
loafers and the ne’er-do-wells, they are willing 
to co-operate to the best of their ability. 


When Communists Control 


When a hut of the Communists at Gastonia, 
N. C., was destroyed it was described by them 
as a terrible affair. 

When a woman Communist was shot it was 
emblazened over the country as a great crime 
and the Communist press and friendly papers 
expressed great horror. 

The Communists are in control of a section of 
China and we note the following extracts from 
press dispatches: 

HANKOW, Aug. 3.—A wounded colonel of the Hunan 
provincial troops, who arrived at a hospital here today, 
said hordes of red soldiers advanced into battle at 
Changsha, driving many fettered peasants before them. 
The officer said the farmer's arms were bound behind 
their backs. 

The advance of the Communists in China has 
been marked with outrages and brutalities and 
their action in tying the hands of farmers be- 
hind their backs and then using the helpless men 
as breastworks is typical of Communism. 

The Communists and their friends howled 
long and loud about a few unfortunate incidents 
at Gastonia but had the tables been turned and 
the Communists secured control of that city, its 
streets would have run red with the blood of its 
citizens and none would have found protection 
or been shown mercy. 

The real Communists have been disclosed 
during their advance in China. 


Revival of Motor Car Industry 


Prosperity of the motor car industry will be 
quickly reflected in the textile industry. We 
are much interested in the statement in the 
Business Conditions Weekly of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to the effect that ‘‘the motor 
industry is on the verge of a revival.” 

They said in part: 

At the end of July the cumulative automobile output 


for 1930 will probably be below that of 1928. This will 
mean that the number of automobiles in the United 
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States is no longer excessive and that the chief obstacle 
to recovery has been removed. Automobile production 
in August should show a significant increase over July 
and should mark the beginning of a revival. 

General business is nearing the beginning of a revival 
and maufacturers will soon find it necessary to increase 
their purchases of foreign raw materials. This will pro- 
vide foreign countries with a larger purchasing power and 
a consequent increase in the demand for American goods. 
One encouraging sign is the fact that the United States 
has been shipping out gold during the past week. This 
suggests that American are already beginning to place 
heavier orders for foreign goods. 

The slump in commodity prices and the curtailment of 
production, while causing considerable distress at the 
present time, are decidedly favorable factors as far as 
the future is concerned. The stage is now set for the 
beginning of a recovery. 


Union Labor Vote 


One of the most overrated things in this 
world is the power of union labor leaders to con- 
trol the vote of labor. 

The South Carolina Federation of Labor has 
sent a questionnaire to all candidates for the 
State Legislature and many of them, no doubt, 
have the illusion that they will be defeated un- 
less they agree to vote as the unions wish. 

One thing that union leaders can not do is 
control votes and labor usually votes as it 
pleases. 

Congressman Bulwinkle of Gastonia openly 
fought the Communists during their activities 
and has been attacked many times by the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers speakers, but during the re- 
cent primary he received an overwhelming vote 
from the mill villages of his district. 

The mill people voted for Mr. Bulwinkle be- 
cause they had confidence in him and they paid 
scant heed to the advice of leaders of the textile 
unions. 

That is as it should be and always has been. 

The man who pays attention to threats of 
union leaders about casting the mill vote against 
him, is wasting his time, for the mill people 
vote as they please. 


Many Small Plants Disappearing 


We have just completed the July Ist, 1930, 
edition of Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile 
Mills, and while securing the information we 
were struck with the number of small textile 
plants which had gone out of business and been 
dismantled during the past six months. 

Most of them were small knitting mills but 
quite a few were dyeing or specialty plants. 

Times, like those which have recently prevail- 
ed, are too much for small and poorly financed 


plants and many of them crumple under the 
strain. 
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: Perhaps You Forgot 4 
(= —* to send for that sample of Victor 


Ring Travelers. Let this be a 
gentle reminder. 

Why not write today for a sufficient supply of Victors to 
make a trial test on your own frames. Check the results 
against the production you get with other makes. We'll rest 
our case on your decision. 

There is no obligation. Our expense—postage and all. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Mathewson St. Providence, KR. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E.,..._...__ Atlanta, Ga. 
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Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 
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CHARLOTTE 
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SPARTANBURG 


CLEVELAND 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 Fourth Street Charlotte, N. 
Consultations, Reports, Designa in the Form of Sketches 
© Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
if Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civie Centers 
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Developments Recreational Areas 


Gelf Courses and Country Institutional Develepments 
Club Grounds Country Bistates 
Sehoeol and College Grounds Town Preperties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


ATLANTA, GA,—The Exposition Mills have let contract 
to Sam Hodges for alterations and adidtions to the mill 
building. 


STEVENSON, ALA.—The Avondale Mills have purchas- 
ed oil spraying equipment from Borne Scrymser Com- 
pany, New York City. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Ritca Hosiery Mills have 
gone out of business and all the machinery has been sold 
and moved elsewhere. 


Pe_HaAM, GA.—Consolidated Textile Corporation, have 
recently installed Breton minerol process, oil spraying oi 
cotton, purchased from the Borne Scrymser Company, 
New York City. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Conover Knitting Mills of Con- 
over, N. C., and the Longview Knitting Mills of Hickory 
have been consolidated under the name of the Shuford 
Hosiery Mills and the equipment of both the former 
mills is now installed and in operation in a new building 
in Hickory. 


GRANITE Faris, N. C. — The Falls Manufacturing 
Company and the Southern Manufacturing Company, 
which have been operated under the same management, 
have been consolidated as one corporation. It is under- 
stood that the new company will be known as the Falls 
Manufacturing Company. ‘G. H. Geitner, of Hickory, 
is president. 


ArcapiA, C.—Arcadia Mills changed their operating 
schedule, beginning the first of August to thirty hours 
day work and thirty hours night work each week. 

The Arcadia Mills have been operating for some time 
on a schedule for the past several months of working a 
week and standing a week. The new schedule will amount 
to the workers getting five hours more time each week 
than heretofore. 


Wooprurr, 5. C. — Beginning Monday morning the 
Woodruff branch of the Brandon Corporation began a 
full day time working schedule until further notice. This 
does not mean that the operatives are working each 
week, but that the every other week plan is being follow 
ed by the day shift working one week and the night shift 
working the next, which gives all of the operatives the 
same number of working hours. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Though sales for the first half of 
1930 were reported 20 per cent ahead of the correspond. 
ing period last year, the hosiery firm of Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Company suffered a decline in net profits from 
$281,132 to $195,215. 

Dividends were cut from $2 to $1 annually. The 
company earned only $1.60 a share as against $2.46 a 
share in the first half last year. The quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share on common stock was declared pay- 
able August 15 to stockholders of record August 1. 

Nathaniel Judson, who last week reported the com- 
pany’s sales 20 per cent ahead of the first six months of 
1929, stated in the official report that though sales had 
increased, the lower net was caused principally by the 
unsettled condition in the raw silk market. 
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MILL News ITEMS 


DANVILLE, VA.—Further curtailment of production at 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, authorized by the board of 
directors, has resulted in temporarily closing of Mills 3 
and 4 of the Dan River Division. It is understood that 
some of the other plants in this division may possibly 
be closed. 


GuLrport, Miss.—The Gulfport 20,000-spindle cotton 
yarn mill of the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Company, 
which began operations here early this year after the 
plant had been removed from New York mills, near 
Utica, N. Y., has suspended spinning temporarily, await- 
ing more favorable marketing conditions, and more sat- 
isfactroy orders. 

DurHAM, N. C.—Golden Belt Manufacturing Com. 
pany has just completed the installation of 10 additional 
full-fashioned silk hosiery machines, giving the mill a 
total of 106 of these machines. Installation of new ma- 
chines has been going fairly regularly for more than a 
year now, and the mill still has room in its new building 
for a considerable number of. additional machines. It is 
understood, however, that no more will be installed for 
some time. The plant is being operated at present on 4 
schedule of four days and four nights a week. 


CoLuMBIA, TENN.—The City of Columbia, through 


its attorney, L. Z. Turpin, has brought suit against the © 


Cadet Hosiery Company for collection of $3,000 alleged 
to be the defendant’s part of the cost of the construction 
of a sewerage connection to the plant with the city sys- 
tem. It is alleged that the defendant agreed to pay part 
of the cost and that the city made the improvements with 
that understanding. 


Marion, N. C.—The Clinchfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany has abandoned its plan to resume full time opera- 
tions day and night. B. M. Hart, president and treas- 
urer of the company, was quoted as having given assur- 
ances that the Clinchfield would continue to follow the 
curtailment schedules now existing in the trade until 
alter the meeting of the print cloth group, which is 
scheduled for August 15. 


MorriLton, ArRK.—Suit for recovery of $13,000 in- 
vested in the defunct Morrilton Cotton Mills, Inc., was 
fled in the Circuit Court here July 29 by thirteen 
stockholders against Harvey C. Couch, president of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

It is alleged in the petition that representatives of Mr. 
Couch and the power concern assured Morrilton citizens 
that the investment would be a sound one and made as- 
sertions relative to the cotton mill equipment which were 
proved to be untrue. The cotton mill was organized in 
1926, and suspended operations one year later. 


ANDERSON, 5. C.—-Amory, Browne & Co., New York. 
will take the sole selling agency for the finished products 
of the Gossett Mills. This house has been conspicuously 
successful in planning and disposing of styled finished 
products for the account of mills. Its new clients are 
among the most progressive manufacturers in the South- 
ern textile field and recently completed an excellently 
equipped finishing plant for processing their own fabrics 
made in a large group of well equipped mills. 
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No matter what the load or speed— 
_ you'll find a Charlotte Leather Belt for 
just that drive. 


Power generated is what you pay for. 


Power delivered is what you use. 


Charlotte belts deliver what you pay for. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting | 


——— - 


Automatic Repeater 


Accuracy and Durability 


are but two of the many desirable qualities in Royle 


machines for cutting, lacing and repeating Jacquard cards. 


JoHN RoyLe & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. | 
U.'S. A. | 


| 
| 
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MILL ITEMS 


The Gossett Mills already produce such well known 
cloths as Ladlassie, in 28 and 32-inch widths and vat 
colors; Sunofect, a 32 and 36-inch cloth, and Toxaway, 
a full range of madres shirtings, broadcloths in plain 
vat dyes and white, and woven stripes in a wide pattern 
variety. Many other cloths are being prepared, and they 
will all give evidence of the combined abilities represented 
in the new connections. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Cotton Mills has been 
closed permanently and the property of the late U. 5S. 
Senator L. D. Tyson estate may be sold in the early fu- 
ture, C. T. Leonhardt, a representative of the estate, 
said. Concerns are now negotiating for the building, 
valued at more than $100,000. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The plant of the Charlotte Knit- 
ting Company, which has been idle for some weeks, has 
been leased by Charles L. Okey, treasurer and manager 
of the Rock Hill Hosiery Company, and associates, and 
will be placed into operation at once. Associated with 
Mr. Okey will be Jos. S. Lerch, president of the Rock 
Hill Hosiery Company and president of the Weinerth 
Knitting & Machine Company, and the Laurel Knitting 
Company, both of Reading, Pa. 

The Charlotte plant will be operated under the man- 
agement of Mr. Okey. The mill has 24 full fashioned 
knitting machines and W. H. Suttenfield has been presi- 
dent of the company. 


Discuss Rayon Price Situation 
Contmued from Page 15 


The result of this price cut will be felt in many ways. 
(1) It will have a weakening effect on raw silk prices, 
thus defeating the purpose stated as the reason for mak- 
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ing it, namely, restoring the proper differential between 
silk and rayon prices. If it does not actually lead to a 
decline in silk prices, it will at least retard a recovery 
from the present low prices of that commodity. (2) 
Confidence in the relations between producers and con- 
sumers will remain impaired. (3) A number of marginal 
rayon producers will be put out of business due to their 
inability to sell profitably at current prices. (4) Rayon 
imports will unquestionably decline. (5) Outside of 
normal seasonal increases and long term development 
and growth, rayon sales will not increase as a result of 
the price cut. The economic fallacy that “lower prices 
make greater sales” in time of industrial depression has 
been well demonstrated in innumerable instances during 
the past nine months. 


Based upon statistical data, rayon prices would seem 
to be at bottom for some time to come: in fact, with a 
good expansion of the textile business this fall and next 
year, the possibilities of a rise in rayon prices are not too 
remote to prohibit its suggestion. 


THE Low PorNnt 


July is normally the low month of the year for rayon 
sales; this year, July is also probably the cyclical low 
point in business. Silk prices for two weeks previous to 
the cut had shown strength and would probably have con- 
tinued to show strength in future weeks, thus removing 
the cry of “pressure of raw silk prices.” The low sales 
of July, plus the practice of certain producers in cutting 
prices either generally or to favored customers, unnerved 
the producers and precipitated a price cut attended with 
undesirable consequences. From an economic viewpoint, 
the price cut was a mistake when approached from any 
of the angles cited. 


It should be apparent to even the most casual observer 
that the price cut will reduce the profits of all rayon 
producers until in some cases there will be actual deficits 
from operations, especially in the case of the smaller 
operators. To best serve the interests of consumers in 
regard to research and service, yarn quality, etc., it has 
been found in the past that a fair number of producers, 
acting in a freely competitive field, must be allowed to 
make a fair return on their investment. Monopoly has 
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rarely resulted in giving these qualities of product to | 


consumers. The present situation in the rayon manufac- 
turing industry has many of the earmarks which may 
lead to such an uneconomic condition. It should be 
realized that there is still room for more than four or 


five rayon producers in the American market if these | 


producers can play ball on a fair basis and not pursue 


tactics which in the long run can only prove suicidal to | 


themselves and detrimental to all. 

It may be asked what could have been done to correct 
the situation that existed at this time without resorting 
to a price cut. 


STABILIZATION MEASURE SOUGHT 


Discussion of that question is somewhat beyond the 
scope of this article. We understand, however, that if 
it had not been evident that several producers had been 
definitely committed to a cut in prices, one company had 
seriously considered issuing a statement to its customers 
that it would accept orders at the previous price schedule 
with an unqualified guarantee against loss resulting from 
a subsequent price cut within six months. 

Such action would certainly have eliminated all worry 
on the part of that company’s customers as to prices, 
and would probably have forced similar guarantees from 
other producers. With orders under way and stocks 
moving, there would have been actual price stabilization 
and no necessity then for a cut which the customers d'd 
not desire. The only objection raised to this plan was 
that some producer, unwilling to see the economic advan- 
tage of such a policy to him personally, would not have 
followed suit. The presumption is, however, that the 
fourteen or fifteen rayon companies in this country are 
controlled by men of vision who would see that failure 
to adopt such a policy would only mean the abandon- 
ment of it by all others, thus leaving his competitive 
position neither better nor worse, but merely leaving him 
with the same relative volume at a reduced sale price and 
a much lower profit. 


— 


Preliminary Organization for U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research 
(Continued from Page 14) 


received the research institute’s request for a hearing in 
support of the suggestion contained in its resolution. 
adopted May 23, to the effect that the foundation fund 
be kept intact and only the income appropriated for re 
search. 

FOUNDATION TAKES Two MEMBERS 


Since the May 23rd meeting of preliminary directors 
of the U.S. Institute for Textile Research, the latter has 
lost two of its members, Franklin W. Hobbs and Stuart 
W. Cramer, by appointment of President Hoover to the 
Textile Foundation directorate, of which Mr. Hobbs is 
now chairman. Feeling that it would be unethical to 


retain official connection with a body that may become | 


a petitioner for foundation funds, both have tendered 
their resignation to U. S. Institute and they have been 
accepted with regrets. Succeeding Mr. Hobbs on the 


latter's board is Thomas Talbot Clark, but Mr. Cramer’s | 


successor 1s yet to be appointed. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


For the purpose of providing the industrv with ade 


quate publicity of its doings the United States Instiiute’s | 


executive committee voted to tender an invitation to t 


trade press to designate a member of the editorial sta7T | 


of each paper to act as a member of an advisory publicity 
committee. 
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without boil out 
without rehandling 
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this Road Map to dyehouse profit. 


American Aniline & 


Extract Company, Inc. 
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10-Cent Cotton Idea Hurts Business 


By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


Although our sales for last week show a falilng off as 
compared with the previous weeks in July, average week- 
ly sales for the month show a gain of 30 per cent over 
June and are only 9 per cent behind average weekly sales 
for July, 1929. 

The market suffered last week from a bad case of 
inability to think of anything except 10 cent cotton. Very 
seldom have so many people both in the South and else- 
where determined upon the price for the new crop so 
early and so definitely. It has very often proved a great 
mistake to have too definite ideas regarding the cotton 
crop during the month of July and we cannot help but 
wonder -if this year is an exception. Is it not possible 
that droughty conditions in the Mississippi valley and 
Southwest might not bring about a price of 15 cents 
or more as easily as favorable conditions there from now 
on a price of 10 cents? In other words, are there not 
two sides to the picture and has not the trade focused its 
entire attention on only one? 

Although prices for cotton goods are already on a 10 
cent cotton basis, the buyer continues skeptical and so 
curtailment must be continued until October at least. 
We cling to our opinion that August sales will show some 
improvement over July just as July did over June. If 
we ever should get 10 cent. cotton, one can count on a 
big business, but for a really big business we may have 
to wait until that price is actually reached or until it is 
made clear that it is not going to be. Dealers’ stocks. 
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generally speaking, are at starvation point, and such a 
State of affairs can easily be carried to excess. This 10 
cent cotton idea has become an obsession and obsesisons 
are not always healthy states of mind. 


Comer Bridge Dedicated at Scottsboro, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The B. B. Comer Bridge, spanning 
the Tennessee River about 4 miles southeast of Scotts- 
boro, was formally dedicated Saturday morning. Cere- 
monies attending the formal dedication of the bridge were 
full of interest. Jackson County citizens were in charge 
and descendants of the Governor took leading parts in 
the dedication. 

Former Governor. B. B. Comer (deceased), was highly 
respected throughout Alabama and elsewhere, his promi- 
nence in the textile business gaining him a reputation 
of marked proportions. He was executive of the Avon- 
dale Mills, owners and operators of several cotton mills 
in Alabama. He was elected to the State Public Service 
Commission, to the Governorship and also represented 
the State in the United States Senate. He was prominent 
for years in political and civic affairs, as well as in busi- 
ness circles. 

J. F. Comer, eldest son of the former Governor, was 
the speaker in behalf of the family. Mrs. Comer, widow 
of the late Governor, placed a wreath on the tablet, and 
Betty Comer, granddaughter, unveiled the tablet, 
Eugenia Dabney, great granddaughter assisted. Sid Lee, 
Birmingham, presided, and Erskine Ramsey, capitalist, 
philanthropist and a life long friend of the Governor, 
gave the tribute to the one whose memory is preserved. 


. . « keep very cool at 
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Blowing Rock, N. C. 


A beautiful, modern summer hotel. Eleva- 
tion 4500 feet. No mosquitoes. Always 
cool and delightful, with a variety of diver- 
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You may never have seen him 
hut he’s 
FOR YOU 


You pay him less—far less—than the weekly wage 
of an office boy. Yet he CAN be—often is—the 
most valuable man on your payroll. 

He is the Editor of your business paper. 

He knows your problems—senses your needs. He 
is gathering now the facts that you will be asking 
for tomorrow. 

He combs for you the farthest reaches of your 
industry or business or profession. Through his 
staff members he penetrates original sources— 
travels endless miles, makes countless interviews. 
He brings to you, wherever you are, the first authen- 
tic news of new prices and practices; new ways to 
speed production, cut costs, increase profits. 

Each week or each month he lays upon your desk 


Ay Xo- a report such as you could not possibly afford to 
have compiled exclusively for you. 


Turis identifies an 


ABP paper . . . It stands for In times like these every man in the business 
honest, known, paid circula- , 
world must work harder, think harder, lean harder 


methods, and editorial stand- on dependable employees. Lean a little harder on 


ards that insure reader inter- 


These are the factors the most valuable, yet least expensive man on your 
that make @ valuable adver” ayroll. READ YOUR BUSINESS PAPER. 


tising medium 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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Rayon Companies 
Co-operate With 
Textile School 


The rayon companies of America 
and many manufacturers of equip- 
ment for rayon plants are co-operat- 
ing with the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College to make their 
rayon courses as thorough as possi- 
ble. 

Recently the Bemberg, Du Pont, 
Glanzstoff, Industrial, Tubize and 
Viscose companies have supplied the 
Textile School with quantities of va- 
rious types of rayon which will be 
used by students in dyeing, knitting 
and weaving fancy hose and fabrics. 
The Celanese Corporation have also 
supplied the school with a quantity 
of their synthetic yarns. Included in 
the material received are both lus- 
trous and delustred yarns of the vis- 
cose, acetate and other types. 

Manufacturers of rayon equip- 
ment have recently donated a variety 
of equipment to be used by the fac- 
ulty to demonstrate how rayon is 
manufactured. 
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RAYGOMM CREPE RAYGOMM N.C. A. 


FOR DIFFICULT RAYON WARPS FOR CELLULOSE ACETATE WARPS 


Harshness and excessive stiffness, heretofore be- 
lieved unavoidable in sizing warps for rayon 
crepes and other difficult weaves, are eliminated 
by this new product, which gives the softer effect 


Here is the Stein Hall answer to the industry’s 
demand for a perfected dry-form size for cellu- 
lose acetate yarns. RAYGOMM N.C.A. forms 
an efficient protective coating, holding the fila- 


desired. No “shiner’’—no “raindrops’’—no de- 
fects from sizing. And best of all, RAYGOMM 
CREPE requires no addition of a softener. Its 
inherent properties insure smooth, pliable warps, 
free from harshness, but properly sized for effi- 
cient weaving. Raygomm Crepe is easily washed 
out in plain warm water. Keeps indefinitely in 
dry form. 


ments together, increasing tensile strength with- 
out sacrificing flexibility or smoothness, and 
producing results at about one-third the cost of 
average prepared sizes. RAYGOMM N.C.A. is 
easily and quickly prepared without the addition 
of any chemicals. Keeps indefinitely in dry 
form. Easily washed out in plain warm water. 


Again Stein Hall Research Laboratories have moved a step 
ahead of the field by anticipating and fulfilling the industry’s 
needs in rayon sizing materials. Both of these new products 
work on any type of slasher, and may be used at comparatively 
low temperatures. Like all other Stein Hall products, these 
two new types of Raygomm are of the highest quality, uniform 

| at all times. Raygomm has been developed by our laboratories 
to produce the most efficient sizng results at the lowest possible 
cost. Write for descriptive folder. 
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STEIN, HALL & COMPANY inc. 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Roving always 
runs true 


—hecause the Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
er is mounted on a combination ball 
bearing and universal joint. This 
combination automatically trues up 
the package and bobbin holding de- 
vice. Stretching is eliminated— 
yarn always a uniform size. Softer 


roving results. 


Replace wooden skewers with these 


modern bobbin holders. Cleaning 


is easier—no fly or lint. 


We will gladly furnish 
complete information. 
Write. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Everybody’s Business 


(Continued from Page 12) 


now used, they can be thawed out later and cooked with- 
out loss of their original color and flavor. ‘These con- 
gealed foods afterward must be kept constantly at a 
temperature about 20 degrees below the freezing point. 

Here we have a new process that promises to revolu- 
tionize the distribution and merchandising of edible prod- 
ucts. It means a great change in transportation and stor- 
age facilities, and new kinds of food stores. These mod- 
ernized retail establishments will be grocery stores, meat 
and fish markets, delicatessens, and dairy, fruit and vege- 
table markets all rolled into one. They will sell only 
products put up in sealed packages of convenient size 
ready to be handed to the consumed. One entire side of 
this new type food shop will be a great refrigerating dis- 
play case having an inside temperature far lower than 
the temperatures now employed. 

The rapid spread of the idea of quick-frozen foods 
represents an astonishing business romance. It is an 
achievement that makes possible the preserving and stor- 
ing of foods in times of plenty against times of scarcity. 
It reduces waste in distribution by making it possible to 
ship trom the point of production only the edible por- 
tions of meats, fish, and other products. It permits the 
work of 12 hours to be done in one hour. Ice cream is 
as much hardened by this method in 50 minutes as it 
is in 10 hours or more by the older process. 

So startling is this new conception of food handling 
that business leaders do not yet know what the outcome 
will be. Probably all of our meats will be handled in 
consumer packages, ready for cooking. We will buy 
fresh vegetables as we now buy trade-marked brands of 
cofiee and crackers. Milk, cream and butter will be 
held over from months of peak production to months of 
scarcity, thereby flattening out the price curve. In case 
of necessity, a large part of any bumper crop, such as 
strawberries, may be held over for year or more, in. this 
way preventing the producer from being hit below the 
belt. Possibly the citrus-fruit growers will now be able 
to market the juice of millions of oranges that are too 
small to sell at a profit. 

Refrigeration will soon be a tremendous industry. 
Already we have “‘Silica-Gel” refrigeration cars and are 
witnessing the introduction of trucks equipped with arti- 
ficial cold. Already the ice cream industry is well along 
on the road of revolution. Paper cartons have been de- 
signed to take the place of five-gallon cans, saving stor- 
age and obviating the necessity of caring for and steriliz- 
ing returned cans. 

Quick-freezing a sub-zero temperatures not only hast- 
ens production, but results in smaller ice crystals, there- 
by giving the ice cream a finer texture. The use of 
fresh-frozen fruit will soon be taking the place of canned 
fruit, improving the flavor, and the use of better grades 
of powdered milk will increase the solids in the finished 
product. Through the employment of dry ice, which 
produces a temperature as low as 114 degrees below 
zero, markets are being extended and deliveries facilitat- 
ed. All of this means much to a great industry dis- 
tributing 275,000,000 gallons of a single product that has 
an annual retail value of about $350,000,000. 

Although I have hardly scratched the surface of what 
is taking place around us, I hope I have lent substance 
to the belief that the future life and business in the 
United States is bright with hope. The engineering and 
chemical advances of the next ten years will astonish 
the world. The time to buy and build is when business 
is bad, times are hard, earnings are unsatisfactory, and 


| industrial discouragement is widespread. 
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INTRODUCED PEROXIDE 


BLEACHING TO THE 


BEFORE: 13 operations; 24 hours; damage, 
seconds; unevenness. 


NOW: 3 operations; 8 hours; perfect results. 


THE grey cotton is run into the kier... It comes out perfectly 


bleached. 
Any kier can be adapted, with little expense, for the R & H 
system of Peroxide bleaching, which equalizes cost of old 


and new methods. Ask us! 


he 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of 


ALBONE 
(25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


130 vol.) 


{100 vol. Electrolytic) 


CHEMICALS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 
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Causes of Loom Stoppages 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the heddle eyes, a loose end will fly back and become 
entangled with the constantly moving ends behind the 
harness, and this often results in several additional ends 
being broken. Very often the drop wire controlling the 
broken end will not stop the loom because of the yarn 
being drawn tight. The weaver can only detect such 
breakages by constant observation. 

It is very useful in practice to have the drop wires set 
far enough back to prevent the shed that is being formed 
behind the harness being at too acute an angle. When 
the loom is working the drop wires should lift slightly so 
that any loose fly will not be collected between them 
and impede the passage of the warp yarns. 

MECHANICAL TROUBLES 

Much depends on the quality of the yarn, and its de- 
gree of unevenness, and it is obvious that good yarns will 
usually weave well. The shedding of the loom has an 
effect on the number of warp breakages. In each shed 
that is formed, the bottom line of the yarn should be the 
same distance from the race plate, usually one-sixteenth 
of an inch. It is also necessary to have each shed to 
conform to the correct angle, and be the same size, and 
prevent excessive strain being placed on certain warp 
ends. If the yarn rubs the race plate a great amount of 
chafing will result, and it will be weakened. 

The weight on the beam should be so regulated that 
it is never excessive. Sufficient weight is required to 
keep the cloth at the required tension, however, but when 
there is too much the yarn will be strained and frequent 
breakages will occur. The weaver, who is constantly 
passing from loom to loom and feeling the tension of the 
cloth, is well advised to keep this normal, if he does not 
wish to be constantly drawing-in ends. 

SHUTTLES AND Bopsins 

Shuttles that are splintered will tear the ends and 
often cause extensive breakages, and these must be kept 
in as good a condition as is possible. Filling breaks 
cause a large proportion of loom stoppages. If the fill- 
ing is uneven and has many thick and thin places at 
irregular intervals, the strength of the yarn varies ac- 
cording to these defects, and as it is subject to certain 
friction and force when leaving the shuttle, the thick and 
thin places being weaker than the yarn of regular diam- 
eter, will break excessively. 
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It sometimes happens that bad bobbins from the spin- 
ning room are put into the magazine and get into the 
shuttle. If care is taken by the person filling the maga- 
zine, all bad bobbins will be rejected, and thus the loom 
will have a good chance of getting a supply of good yarn. 
Defective bobbins should not come into the weave room. 
When doffing takes place at the spinning frame it is very 
easy for the doffers where such sorting should be done, 
and a final checking up can take place in the weave room 
by the magazine fillers. 

Even if the filling is of good quality, breaks will occu 
owing to bad setting of loom parts, or other mechanical 
defects. 

Perhaps the greatest number of breaks happen because 
of bad shuttles. If there is not sufficient drag in the 
yarn there is a possibility that it will slub off the bobbin, 
gather in the shuttle, and break. This often happens 
when the yarn is dry. It is very easy to put drag on the 
yarn, by either bunches of hairs inside the shuttle, or 
other methods. If the face of the shuttle is worn very 
much the groove along which the filling travels on leav- 
ing the shuttle eye will almost disappear, and when the 
shuttle enters the boxes, the yarn will be trapped and 
broken. The groove should be made deep. If the shut- 
tle is inclined to rise in the box the same trouble will 
happen. Shuttles must obviously be kept in good condi- 
tion and carefully examined when a great number of 
filling breaks are taking place. 

The filling fork and grate are sometimes responsible 
for cut yarn. The grate bar edges become sharp, and as 
the filling is pushed against the grate each time the reed 
“beats up,” the yarn is fractured and sometimes broken. 
Often the filling fork is sharp, or is not set properly, and 
this will have the same effect.—Canadian Textile Jour- 
nal. 


Kendall Mills Extend Their Line 


Boston, Mass.——Extension of its line of ready-made 
dressings for hospitals is announced here by Lewis Man- 
ufacturing Company, Division of The Kendall Company. 
The announcement declares that the extension was 
prompted by the wide acceptance by hospitals of the 
ready-made dressings idea, originated by the Lewis Com- 
pany several years ago. Former practice was for hos- 
pitals to prepare their own dressings from bolts of surgi- 
cal gauze supplied by various cotton textil mills. 
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THE KEEVER STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


wy It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


Hepes It means good running work, sat- 


ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


COM PANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Young Lady of the Mills 


“Tl have just had a most interesting conversation with 
a very interesting young person and would like to have 
prolonged it because I was getting a very refreshing 
point of view on industrial conditions.”’ 

The speaker had just alighted from a bus, on which 
he had made a short journey and had found as a seat 
companion a young lady working in a Spartanburg 
county cotton mill. He was under the impression she 
was returning to her home from a visit to relatives, or a 
camp in the mountains, but in answer to his polite in- 
quiry, he was informed by the young person that she 
had been working during the week in a cotton mill across 
the county and was returning to her home mill. 

“Our mill is running a week and standing a week, so 
I just went across the county to work in another mill 
that is running this week. I have been on the night 
shift, and I did not go to bed after the mill stopped this 
morning, so I am a bit tired.” 

“Do you like this mill work?” 

“Me? Iam crazy about it. I find it interesting.” 

‘Just what is this curtailment schedule doing to the 
people who work in the mills?’ 

“Well, they are making not quite half their regular 
pay, so it is naturally very hard on some families. But 
you would be surprised to know that many of them are 
gardening and farming in the off week and really enjoy- 
ing the experience. The reliable substantial families of 
the villages are not experiencing any very great hard- 
ship as yet. The loafers and the ne’er-do-wells, of course, 
are wandering about and in worse fix than usual. A mill 
village is just like any other town, there are all sorts of 
folks living there. Some of them always get along well 
and others are always in trouble, financial and other- 
wise.” 


“How long do the people working in the mills under- 
stand the curtailment schedule will last?” 

“We know very little about that, of course, but the 
talk is that it may run well into September. Recently. 
however, I have heard that some of the mills that have 
gone into the Textile Institute, say they have orders that 
would allow them to run full time, but having joined the 
institute, they are going to stick by their agreements. | 
hope that is true. While we are curtailing this summer, 
I hope we will curtail enough.” 


“What was this ‘stretch out’ system we heard so much 
about some months ago?”’ 


‘Just more work for about the same pay, and more 
work than you could do. We told them if they wanted 
more work done, they would have to give us more time 
in which to do it. Our mill nor the mill in which I have 
been working this week, did not touch the ‘stretch out’ 
business. So we have not had any trouble along that 
line. The old mill men did not think much of it.’ 

“What do you find so interesting in your job?” 

‘Well, it is making something and I like it for that 
reason. I have always worked in a mill and naturally | 
have picked up some information about the business. 
Well, I just like it . I hope some day they will make the 
hours shorter. I think about eight hours would b> 
right.”’ 

“How do you think it would do to stop all night 
work ?”’ 

“Well, I tell you, it would put a lot of people out of 
employment, if they do so right now. Maybe it would 
be best, but many would be thrown out of work.” 

And then the bus journey ended.—Spartanburg Her- 
ald. 
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Do It This Summer! 


Those looms now idle or running part-time can be equipped 
to produce as they never did before, in amount of output 
and economy in labor-cost. .. Take advantage of the time 
they're slack—to prepare them for making up time when 
the business comes back. Equip them this summer with 


LANNE 7? 
VPF 
KE-SLT7 


ROOT 


COUNTERS 


Afford Instant 


Comparison of Actual 


By re-setting counting units to rero, 
production is totalled from start of pay 
period only. Expected production is posted 
in card holder, while actual production ap- 
pears on the Counter. Each weaver becomes 
his own supervisor. Unauthorized re-setting 
impossible... . Ask for free trial installation. 


|/NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


3$ 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


“Needs 20 ‘Demping’ 
The Standard 
Card-Grinding 


‘The New Piexible™ 


Medium 
| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o er. like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Principal 8 


or 


John Hetherington 
& Sons, inc. 
161 Devonshire St.., 

Boston, Mass. 
U. &. A. 
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SHAMBOW 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


“Shuttles Exclusively” 
Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N. J. 


GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


is Cool 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 


Resident Physician 
18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—-Archery—Polo 
Dance and Concert Music 
67-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing—Fishing 
Pure Milk and Cream 
Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 


Rates $5.00 to $9.00 Daily 
Including Meals 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
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Prosperity in Industrial Development 
(Continued from Page 8) 


farmer puts a seed of corn or of wheat or cotton in the 
ground, and with the expenditure of a moderate amount 
of labor, harvests, in the Providence of God, one or two 
full ears of corn, a full head of wheat, or 50 bolls of cot- 
ton. There is probably nothing in the way of ordinary 
human effort where there is found such a multiplication 
of the original investment, and the farmer, therefore, has 
always been a tremendous producer of new wealth, wher- 
ever he lived. The manufacturer takes into his factory 
or shop some raw material at hand and, mingling with it 
some labor and brains, produces a more valuable product, 
which he sends abroad, usually into another community, 
sells it, and brings new money back into the community, 
which is distributed in payment for the raw material and 
tor the labor and supplies of various kind incident to the 
business of manufacturing, leaving the remainder in his 
bank account as profit, if he is a successful manufac- 
turer. 

“Go where you will in this world of ours, if you find 
a prosperous community, section, or nation, you will 
find that its prosperity comes either from agriculture or 
industry, and, if all conditions are benign, from a com- 
bination of both. Fortunately, here in Georgia, and in 
lact in the southeast, we have the conditions that make 
possible a successful agricultural development going hand 
in hand with an industrial development, This condition, 
lor example, does not exist in New England, where any 
great agricultural development has always been impossi- 
ble. Up there they have depended too much on industry, 
and now that their industrial situation has been upset 
they are suffering just as we here are suffering because of 
the breakdown in our agricultural program. 

“Tf therefore. we here in Georgia would take advantag?2 
of our natural resources and revamp our agriculture and 
at the same time foster an irdustrial development, our 
situation would be ideal. We would be in much the same 
fortunate situation as is found in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, for example—two States that are funda 
mentally sound in their prosperity. It is plain to every 
thinking man that our agricultural situation can be re- 
vamped only through a more scientific and intelligent 
type of agriculture, which in turn means the education Jf 
the farmers of the future along scientific lines. That, 
however, 1s another story and could be the subject of 
another address that should interest every man here. 

“As we have seen our agricultural situation breaking 
down, our business, whatever we may be doing, shrink- 
ing in volume and in profits; as we have seen unemploy- 
ment on the increase, and have rather attuned our ear 
to the cry of ‘hard times,’ we have in theory become 
greatly interested in having an industrial development 
take place in our section. Before we can hope for this 
to be accomplished successfully, we must become indus- 
trially-minded. We must make some study of the prob- 
lems that are incident to the development of industry 
in any section, must do some straight thinking about 
these problems, and must inform ourselves as to control!- 
ing facts, rather than to accept the ideas of the theorist, 
the agitator, the mushhead, or the sob-sister. 

‘Undoubtedly, we have the beginnings of a real indus- 
trial development. here in our section and the prospects 
are bright. I believe that if the investing public, if the 
leaders of industry can be persuaded that capital invest- 
ed in Georgia will be fairly treated and that citizens gen- 
erally will be sympathetic toward the many perplexing 
problems that daily confront the industrialist, we can look 
for the greatest industrial development in this section of 
the ‘country, and particularly here in the southeast, dur- 
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ing the next 25 years, that has been witnessed in any 
other part of the United States in the same length of 
time. All other conditions here are favorable for such 
a development. 

“Until recently, there existed here in the South, in our 
industrial plants, the most wonderful spirit of under- 
standing and sympathy between employers and em- 
ployes. I do not believe that the condition could have 
been duplicated anywhere else in the world. Employers 
and employes were men and women of the same blood, 
actuated by much the same ideals, and moved by com- 
mon impulses. The situation was unique and the eco- 
nomic and social problem incident to an industrial devel- 
opment, in a comparatively virgin territory, were being 
quietly, peacefully, and successfully worked out. 

‘More recently, forces and influences have been at 
work on this situation that are new to our thought and 
experience. There is hardly any need in this presence 
to be more specific or to take the time to call attention 
to the unfortunate disturbances that have occurred here 
in the South, beginning with the Gastonia affair and fol- 
lowed by others, practically all of them ending, as is 
usually the case, with either bloodshed and death or, at 
its mildest, in the disruption of happy and peaceful rela- 
tions existing in the community.” 


June Exports Drop 


Washington, D. ¢ Exports of cotton, cotton cloths, 
yarns, threads, and hosiery during June declined sharply 
compared with such exports during the same month last 
year, according to figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, details of which follow: 

(000 omitted) 


1929 1930 

Raw cotton, except linters, balees 299 185 
Raw cotton, except linters, dollars 30,493 15,503 
Cotton manufactures, total, dollars 10,736 7,572 
Cotton cloths, total, square yards 45,214 36,060 
Cotton cloths, total dollars 6,501 4.634 
Tire fabrics, square yards 444 175 
Tire fabrics, dollars 202 54 
Cotton duck, square yards 1,238 966 
Cotton duck, dollars 432 307 

Other cotton cloths 
Unbleached, square yards 10,001 7,788 
Unbleached, dollars 931 623 
Bleached, square yards 7,481 6,377 
Bleached, dollars 899 702 
Colored, square yards 26,047 20,753 
Colored, dollars 4035 2,936 

Cotton yarn, thread, etc. 
Carded yarn, pounds 1,141 623 
Carded yarn, dollars 397 194 
Combed yarn, pounds 973 833 
Combed yarn, dollars 765 624 
Sewing, crochet, darning and embroidery, 

cotton, dollars 116 115 
Cotton hosiery, dozen pairs 303 179 
Cotton hosiery, dollars 506 277 

NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
41 Park Row New York 


TEXTILE OILS and SIZINGS 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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F.M. CRUMP & CO. 


COTTON 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Engineers 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric Developments; 
Tobacco Products Plants, Cotton, Tobacco 
and General Warehousing; Industrial Hous- 
ing; Steam Power Plants; Steam Utilization, 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


9Y Chauncey SL, Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


tialtimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
3t. Louls San Francisco Chicago Bhanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOoDs 


New York.—Business in cotton goods last week was 
again almost entirely confined to small orders for spot 
and nearby delivery. Lack of confidence in the cotton 
market caused many buyers to stay out of the market in 
spite of the very low prices current on all goods and 
despite the low stocks being carried in distributors’ 
hands. A check-up at the end of July showed that sales 
were usually smaller than was expected after the more 
active business done during the first half of the month. 


Curtailment is still very general and the trade, disap- 
pointed in the sales volume on June and July,’ hopes 
now for larger business as fall approaches. 

Prices on 4-4 bleached goods, staple tickings and per- 
cales were somewhat lower. Sales of some fine gray 
goods were made at the low price of the year. 

More business has been done on lines of towels but at 
the expense of prices. Light business is still reported on 
cotton duck, tire fabrics and wide cloths for mechanical 
trades or for rubberizing. Cutters are buying finished 
cloths for work suit purposes more cautiously although 
some very low prices have been named on leading lines. 
It was announced that prices will remain unchanged on 
fancy flannels for the balance of the 1930 season and on 
narrow flannels where the business has been light and 
production has been confined strictly to orders. Prices 
have eased off on several lines. 

Fine goods markets were quiet with only light trading. 
Some large houses reported their sales during the week as 
of lesser volume than in the preceding week. There was 
continuing interest in small lots of lawns and _ voiles. 
Some carded 128x68 broadcloths were reported at 11%4c 
to 1134c. Some lots ranging up to 5,000 pieces in comb- 
ed broacloths of 128x68 construction sold, prices being 
on an unchanged basis. The 94x68 dimities were re- 
ported quoted at 9¥2c with 9'4c possible for some grades. 

Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s | sai 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s __ | 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard __ 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 8 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18-19% 
Denims 15 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 


| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn business last week was about 
on the same basis that has been noted for the past sev- 
eral weeks, with possibly a slight gain in the sale of 
carded knitting yarns. The price situation was regarded 
as slightly firmer in that fewer spinners were willing to 
make further concessions. Some irregularity in quota- 
tions was noted due to the fact that some spinners press- 
ed for business in spite of the low prices. It was appar- 
ent that many spinners who are now curtailing heavily 
and expect to do so at least through the remainder of 
the summer, are not interested in small and medium or- 
ders for August and early September delivery if they 
have to grant concessions to get it. 

The day to day business showed that weavers took a 
fair quantity of yarns in small lots. A little more inter- 
est has been evident from knitters. The already poor 
market was made more uncertain by the trend in raw 
cotton. It is felt here that many consumers who regard 
yarn prices as very attractive are not unwilling to pur- 
chase freely solely because they are not at all certain 
over the probable trend of cotton prices within the next 
month or so. 

The situation in combed yarns is relatively better than 
in the carded numbers. Spinners are keeping prices in 
line with cotton and are firmer than the carded spinner. 
The volume done last week in combed yarns was small. 
Mercerizers, who have a good advance business on their 
books, have found specifications come in very slowly. 

Prices have declined so continually that manufacturers 
have lost interest in making large commitments and when 
they make an offer on fair sized quantity for delivery 
ahead it is three or four cents under current quotations. 
Spinners are not interested in such propositions, believ- 
ing that they should confine their sales at current levels 
to nearby delivery as far as possible. They say they can 


sell at a loss next month just as well as now. Why take 
forward delivery orders several cents under cost with 
cotton down so low, is the question they ask. 
Southern Single Chain Warps 30s | 34% 
40s 4) 
10s 
- 26% 40s ex. 46 
12s 27 50s 51 
16: 
29 60s 51 
26s Carpet Yarns 
30s 33% Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 21 
Southern Two-ply Chain White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
Warps 
4-ply 25 
36% Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
10s +4 8s, 1-ply 20 
ae 28 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20 
99 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 21 
24s 32 12s, 2-ply 22% 
368 89 26s, 2-ply 30” 
40s 30s, 2-ply 31% 
40s eX. 47 
| Duck Yarns, 3 4 and 5-ply 
Southern Single Skeins 
Se 26 10s 27% 
12s 26% 12s 
16s 27% 20s 30% 
20s 29 Southern Frame Cones 
24s +4 8s 25 
26s 31% 
9 10s 26 
28s 26 
30s as 14s 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 16s 27% 
Ks 26 18s 28 
10s 26% 20s 
12s 27 40s 42% 
16s 28 243 31 
208 29 268 a 32 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SOUTHEAN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 


Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 

Ask us for your copy of “The Story of a 

Hair Snake” 


It’s Free 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 


320 Broadway, New York 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS: 


_HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 
/WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING MACHINES | 

HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plane 


Framingham Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, |. 
31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


} 

¥ 

| 
| | 

~ 
& 
A 
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Saco-Lowell Tax 
Abatement $32,501 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


tt 


Lowell, Mase. A tax abatement 
of $32,501 has been agreed upon by 
the city of Lowell and the Saco-Low- 
ell Shops in settlement of the suits 
brought by the corporation in con- 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL nection with assessed valuations set 
For Sale is by train. The safest. Moat for 1928 and 1929. 
86—Model L Draper Looms—72, 76 comforable. Most reliable. Costs The figures used in reaching the 
and 84”. less. Inquire of Ticket Agents | | ..reement were given out by the so- 
25—-66" Draper Automatic Looms, 20 regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. licitor and are as follows: 1928— 
motor drive $100.00 each. SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM $120,000 machinery valuation abat- 
ed out of total of $400,000 at 28.40, 
48—46” Model E Draper Automatic the tax rate in 1928, making a tax 
Looms, 1926 Model —_ bo tar 
8440” Model E Draper Automatic S . ] L F abatement of $3,408: $334,525, real 
pecia OW | estate valuation abated out of a to- 
1—Model K Barber Colman Rortable tal valuation of $1,672,600, making 
a tax abatement of $9,500.37, and 
P. O. Box 483 Charlotte. N.C. To an abatement of $3,000 on the Kit- 
Washington, D. C _ $21.80 son plant, for a total tax abatement 
Baltimore, Md. 24.00 | Of $15,908.35. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 29.15 1929—an abatement of $525,562 
An Experienced Executive J. out of a total real estate valuation of 
; Chicago, Til 49 62 $2,102, 250 at $29.60, the tax rate 
Is Available Sept. Ist Detroit, Mich. 45.67 that year, making a tax abatement 
Cleveland, O. _. ae ... 43.20 of $15,556.63 and an abatement of 
as assistant to president or as general Toledo, O. 43.20 $35,000 in valuation on machinery, 
a This man has had years of And Return Within 30 aie . amounting to $1.036 in taxes. for a 
ractics experience | the ~ 
of ds th Tickets Sold Every Saturday total tax abatement of $16,592.63. 
colored, and knows cotton and detail JUNE—JU I! Y—AUGUST In the course ol the conferencee 
costs. Clean cut, aggressive, capable. | Saco-Lowell officials stated that the 


If you need such a man in your or- Saco-Lowell plant, abandoned here 
oh apn pts address CC, care this jour- SEABOARD two years ago when all equipment 
was moved to Biddeford and New- 


town, will reopen in part as soon as 
business develops. 


Durham Hosiery Mills’ 


PRINTING? Six Months’ Net Falls 


The Durham Hosiery Mills re- 
ports, for the six months ended June 
30, a net profit of $50,931, after de- 
preciation but before deduction of 
RULED FORMS? Federal taxes. For the correspond- 

. ing period of 1929, Durham’s report- 
ed a profit of $150,632. 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Interesting Stories of 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match Cotton Mill Life 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS - 
STATEMENTS INVOICES “A Man Without a 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES Friend” 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head “Only a Factory Boy” 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS “Hearts of Gold” 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books “The Better Way” 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK “Will Allen—Sinner” 
WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 
DAVID CLARK, President Order from , 
18 WEST FOURTH 8T. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


7 
‘ 
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Indian Cotton Stocks Are Low 


Although the stock of American cotton in this coun- 
try is much larger than at this time last year and two 
years ago, the stock of Indian cotton in India is con- 
siderably smaller than last year and somewhat smaller 
than two years ago, according to the current report of 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service. 

The supply of Indian cotton in India on May 31 this 
year was 2,406,000 running bales of about 400 pounds 
each, against 2,883,000 at the end of May last year, 
2,635,000 two years ago, and 1,903,000 three years ago, 
says the Exchange Service. Accordingly, the supply in 
India at the end of May this. year was 477,000 bales 
smaller than last year and 229,000 smaller than two 
years ago, but it was 503,000 larger than three years ago. 
The running down of supplies in India to a level below 
those in the past two years has been responsible, partly 
at least, for the narrowing of the price differences be- 
tween competing varieties of Indian and American cotton. 
Indian cotton is now selling about 1'4c a pound higher 
on an average, relative to American than a year ago and 
two years ago. 

Consumption of Indian cotton in India is still running 
at a high rate and well above this time last year and 
two years ago, continues the Service. During the ten 
months of this season, from August 1 to May 31, Indian 
spinners used 1,977,000 bales of their own staple, against 
1,575,000 in the corresponding ten months of last season, 
1.612.000 two seasons ago, and 1,855,000 three seasons 
ago. Exports from India continue large, although they 
have recently shown some slackening. During the ten 
months of this season from August through May, they 
totalled 3,344,000 bales, against 3,216,000 in the corres- 
ponding portion of last season, 2,535,000 two seasons 
ago and 2,417,000 three seasons ago.—-V. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


Dallas News Summary 


July deterioration of Texas cotton is unusual, but at 
this writing all of Northwest Texas and scattered areas 
are reported as beginning to suffer from six weeks of 
excessive heat and drouth. The heavier soils of North 
Texas do not show quite so much deterioration at this 
time, but Northeast and East Texas are beginning to 
show effects of poor fruiting and lack of rain. 

As was pointed out in previous reports, the present 1s 
almost a parallel of last season; with the same discrep- 
ancies as to the age of plants and consequent different 
weather requirements. In the western half of Texas, 
including the South Plains, a very large percentage of 
the crop is extremely late. Plants scarcely six to eight 
inches tall are blooming on top. .There has not been any 
appreciable progress during the week ending July 24. 
Add to this considerable shedding in East Texas, where 
the young plants have been stopped by high tempera- 
tures, and increasing insect damage in South Texas, to- 
gether with premature opening of bolls and shedding. 

(Central Texas reports the crop as beginning to show 
deterioration on account of dry weather, but plants have 
fruited fairly well and are able to withstand present 
weather conditions for some time. 

For Texas as a whole everything will depend upon 
extent of August deterioration, which usually is heavy. 
Conditions are not favorable for late cotton to catch up 
with earlier plantings. Picking is well under way in the 
southern half of Texas. A general rain, while needed. 
may c2use heavy shedding. 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co- 


Akron, Ohio 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
lL E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: Providence, R. L 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 
ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ | 


August 7, 1930 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. Exerienced and 
best references. No. 6753. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder in small mill; experienced and 
reliable. No. 6764 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
as second hand in large mill. Age 25. 


Married. I. C. S. graduate carding and 
spinning. Four years experience as 
overseer, carding and card rinding, 


Sober tndustrious, eft- 


and tn spinning. 
References the 


ficient and reliable. 
best. No. 5755 


WANT. position as overseer weaving. 
Fight years on present job. Wish to 
change. Best references. No. 5756. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
or finishing or both. Experienced on 
all kinds of cloth white and colored. 
Understand all makes of finishing ma- 
chinery. 15 years experience. Married 
and have family. No. 5757. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 16 
rears experience, all makes of rollers. 
Prefer mill shop. Best references. No. 
5758. 

WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Can figure any machine in card- 
ing, spinning or weaving. Yarn and 
cloth analysis,—all kinds of cloth and 
designing. No. 5759. 


WANT position as dyer. 21 years with 
one mill, dyeing rayon, silk, merceriz- 
ed and cotton hose. Handled 4000 pairs 


daily. Want position with small mill 
where job will be permanent if work Is 
satisfactory. Avallable immediately. 
No. 5760. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on plain, fancies, rayon 
and cotton for eight years. Prefer N. 
Cc. or S. Cc. Best references. Good 
record. Now employed. No. 5761. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving, finishing. designing 
or dyeing Experienced on plan, fan- 
cies, dobby work, rayon and novelties. 
Especially expert in warp preparation, 
dyeing. and finishing. References. No. 
5762. 


—- 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Capable and conscienous. Experienced 
on various weaves and can give satis- 
faction. No. 5763. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Lancashire experience in large mills. 
steam and electrical Several years 
abroad on contracts for English textile 
firms. Practical. economical. loval and 
tactful. Can go anywhere. Particulars 
and references on request. No. 5764 


— 


WANT position as overseer cloth roum. 
or designing. Several vears experience 
in both departments: all grade of cloth. 
Age 30. Good references. No. 5765. 


WANT position as paymaster or assist- 
ant, or as accountant. Age 27. Five 
years experience, best references. No. 
5766. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ten 
years with one large company, as over- 


seer. Age 43 Experienced in yvarns 6 
to 30s. White and colored Waste of 
all kinds. Best references. No. 5767. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
second hand in large mill Age 28. 
Single. Ten years experience as second 
hand, card grinder and speeder fixer. 
No. 6768. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced in carded and combed varns. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5769. 

WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning, or as 
overseer carding. Best record and ref- 
erences. No. 6770 


WANT position as winder. lone chain 
quilling or dresser. Present and form- 
will recommend me. No 
ver 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or office manager. Younce. 
ambitious, progressive, energetic. and 
experienced. Now employed but wish to 
change No. 5772. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or as overseer carding. Ace 
35 lL Cc. 8. graduate 12 years on 
present job. Would only change for 
better paying position. No. 5773 


WANT position as cotton piece goods 
dyer. 12 years experience all colors 
cotton plece goods and raw stock 


Graduate chemist. 
on short notice. 
5574. 


Married Avallable 
Good references. No 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician, or as assistant in large mill 
19 years on present job. Prefer electri- 
cally driven plant, but familiar with 
steam plants. Go anywhere, but prefer 
the Carolinas. No. 5775. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
Experienced on carded and combed 
yarns 4s to 80s. 12 years overseer— 
eight with present company. Best 
references. No. 5776. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Seven years experience as sec- 
ond hand and five as overseer. Rest 
references. No. 6777. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as isstant in large mill. Experienced 
and strictly sober. Will go anywhere 
in the South. References. No. 5778. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill 20 years 
experience on plain and fancy weaves 
I. C. S. graduate. No. 5779. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner Experienced on 
plain weaves, carding and spinning. 15 
years experience as overseer and 
superintendent I. graduate. 
References. No. 5780. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
spooling, warping. winding. Experi- 
enced on carded and combed yarns 14 
years with one company Efficient, 
sober, reliable and available. Sest 
references. No. 5781. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand, in large mill. Four 
years with Beaumont Mills, Spartan- 
burg. Four at Gaffney, over three at 
Reidsvile, N. C Familiar with yarns 

up to 48s. Refer to my employers. No. 


ioe. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Experienced on white and 
colored work, coarse or fine. Best refer- 
nner as to character and ability. No. 
vi 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ten 
years on a wide variety of goods. 
Familiar with wide and narrow looms. 
References. No. 5784. 


A VACATION 
SUGGESTION 


Why not try our especially arrang- 
ed Rail and Motor Tours? 
vacation recreation combining rail 
and motor transportation through 
the Appalachian Mountain sections 
of Virginia, North Carolina, East- 
ern Tennessee and North Georgia. 
For booklet and complete informa- 
Southern 


tion, call on 
System. 


R. H. 


GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A new 


Railway 


Attractive 
Excursion Fares 
Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 
until September 30th, 


On sale daily 
with final limit 


mer resorts in 
Round trip fare 
geles and San 


Stopovers at 
routes 


Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
each week. liimted to 
Round trip fare 
Atiantic City, $18.85; to N 


on sale one day 


18 davs 


$28.65 


Week-End Excursion Fares— 
Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 


until Midnight 
of sale. Round 


ules or 
Seaboard ticket 


October 3ist. To sum- 
the United States 
Raleigh to Los An- 

Francisco, $129.22 
points Diverse 


trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk. $7.60: to Vir- 
ginia Beach. $8.15 
information, 
agent or 


H. E. PLEASANTS, D.P.A.., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


taleigh to 
Niagara Falls 


Tuesday after date 


For rates, sched- 
apply to any 


$22.00 
Charlotte 
TO 
New York and Return 
Saturday, August 9th 
VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Tickets 
Limited). 


Tickets good in pullman sleeping 
payment 


cars upon 
charges. 


Final limit August 30th, prior to 
midnight of which date return trip 
must be completed. 
Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 


Ask Ticket Agents 


on sale 
all regular trains (except Crescent 


August 9th only 


pullman 


| 
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STOP 


MOOTH-ON No. 
pipes, furnaces, 


The 136-page Smooth-On Handbook 
Free on Request 


2ist Edition—193 diagrams, data, pictures and 
practical hints on at least 200 different uses for 
SMOOTH-ON: Every progressive power plant en- 
gineer, mill superintendent and factory foreman 
should have this book—get your copy NOW. 


LEAKS, REPAIR BREAKS. 
MAKE LOOSE PARTS STAY TIGHT 


1 stops leaks and repairs breaks in 
radiators, tanks, bursted water jackets, 
with one simple. application! 

Keeps blots, nuts, grease cups, etc., 


from loosening and 
dropping off, makes loose 
handles tight—joins wood, 
metal or glass to each 
other tightly—holds on iron, 
aluminum, etc. 


lead. 


brass. 


For quick, cheap, lasting joints and re- 
pairs and stopping many nuisances in every 
home, automobile and workshop, Smooth- 
On is 1n a class by itself. 

Get Smooth-On No. | in 7-oz., 1-lb. or 5-lb. 
tin or 25-lb. or 100-lb. steel keg. 


Carried in Stock by 


The Textile Mill Supply Co. 


1898 


Phones Dial 51 Charlotte, N. C. 


Doit with SMOOTH: ON 


Starch 


400 MILL 


s00 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully: controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


FAMOUS N 
C. P. SPECIAL 


The Camera and Microscope 


the 


not 


reveal only better condition of 


hbres treated with the 


Wrando 


Quasity and Service 


Textile Alhalies 


but also the reason for this better appear- 


ance and texture. 


Ask your supply man for | 
“WYANDOTTE” 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY | 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


GREENVILLx&, s. C. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | 


( 
STOPS LEAKS | 
CSMOOTH-ON 
No.1 
| 
| 
EAGLE 
| 
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Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 


CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 


- or factory Repairing, ordi- 


narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 


ed. 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 
places — positively 
guaranteed against 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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-—STANDARDIZE— 


by adherence to quality 


Do not compromise your results 


Tragasol 


has been a leader for twenty-seven years 
and its quality has always been depend- 
able. That is why mills safeguard their 


interests by using Tragasol. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 


Yours for the Asking ! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 


a little more than a century 


to gradually build it. Our 


technica! service roday has cost us close to a million dollars. 


As makers and distributors of 


products that play such a 


vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 


our clients 


This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 


needs and is available any 
problems. 


Sizing Compounds 


For weighting and finish- 
ing all textiles 
A. H. Gum 
Alsace Gum 
Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


time to assist in solving your 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Do You Know of 


| 
Aktivin-S 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
50 Union Square | 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
| 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1008 West Trade Street 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents | 

| 

Charlotte, N. C. | 
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News of the Mill Villages - 


FAIRMONT, 58. C. 

Our ball team lost to Inman Satur- 
day by a score of 18 to 8. It was a 
very exciting game and was believed 
to be an uneven game between the 
two clubs, but hope it wasn’t that 
way. 

The boys also lost to Union Mills 
ball club Thursday by a 8 to 7 score 
in a.ten inning game. Both teams 
played excellent ball. 

Mr. Joe Wood and family of Spar- 
tanburg, were visitors of Mr. and Mrs, 
L. B. Painter Sunday afternoon. 


Mr. A. P. Duffie of Jackson Mill 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Clayton, 
also Mrs. Oley Clayton, Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

Mr. Jay Bright and “Slim” Amos 
of North Carolina were visitors here 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Will Rogers and family of 
Spartanburg, were visiting his broth- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Rogers on Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs, Lois Bridwel!l of Arcadia, is 
spending the early part of the week 
with her grandson, Mr. Roy Bridwell. 

Mr. Felt Burgess and.Johnnie Sex- 
ton, of Berry’s Pond were visitors 
here Sunday. 

Mr. Frank and Boyce Lee Burnett 
spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs, O. 
L. Burnett. They are from Robuck, 


Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Burnett motored | 


to Woodruff, Sunday afternoon to 
visit relatives there. 

Mr. D, Bridwell and Charlie John- 
son motored te Arcadia, Stnday af- 
ternoon. 

Miss Elsie Mae Bridwell spent the 
night Saturday ~with Miss Lois Brid- 
well at Arcadia. 


PIEDMONT, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Your story hag started off fine and 


‘T know it will be interesting. 


Mrs. Janie Tramell and daughter, 
Effie, from Cedar Bluff, Ala., are 
visiting her brother Rev. W. A. Gar- 
rett.. Mrs. Janie and Effie Trame!! 


were the week-end guests. of Mrs. 
Wiley Carroll. 

The. birthday dinner given at Mrs. 
John Cook’s Sunday, was enjoyed by 
a large crowd. The dinner was given 
in honor of. Rev. W. A. Garrett and 
Mrs. Gertrude Gowen of Piedmont. 
Those attending were: Mrs. Janie and 
Effie Tramell, William Tramell, Ger- 
trude Gowens and W..A. Garrett. 

The play giyen by Scouts Troop 24 
was enjoyed by a large crowd. 

Mrs. Janie Tramell and daughter, 
Effie, and Mr. W. A. Garrett spent 


the day in Jacksonville, Ala., visiting 


Mr.-and Mrs. Richard Turner. 


MAN’S EDUCATED WHEN: 


He heeps his mind Open on every 
question until the evidence is all in. 

He listens to the man who knows 

He mever laughs at new ideas. 

He .cross-examines his day dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays 

He knows the value of good habits 
and how to form them. 

He knows when not to think and 
when to call im the expert to think for 
hin. 

You can't sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, out- 
ward-loaking life. 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 

—American Magazine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Keer are the 
proud parents of a fine baby boy, 
whom they have named Junior. 

Mrs. Addie Cambron’s house caught 
fire Monday, but was put out before 
any damage was done. 

Mrs..Hiney is expecting to return 
in a few days from Texas, where she 
has been. visiting her son, Eligha 
Hincy. 

Rev. Howard Sorrow has been con- 
ducting a meeting at the Holiness 
church, this week. 

The play put on by the Boy Scouts 
at the. Y. M. C. A. was enjoyed by 
a large crowd, and everybody said it 
was fine. 

Mr. Wiley Carrol! has a bad sore 
arm at. this writing. 


Mrs. 
proving. 
Elbert . Ballard has joined the 
Scouts; glad to have you Elbert. 
We are still having some real hot 
summer days here. 
Brown Eyes from Piedmont. 


Velton Cambron is still im- 


OZARK, ALA. 


News From Dale Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The mill is still on full time day 
and night. 

Mr..G. H. Gamble is the night line 
superintendent. 

We are glad to have Mr. Joe 
Rodgers back with us again; he is 
the card room overseer m day time. 

The baseball team is playing well. 
They have won 14 games and only 
lost 4, 


We are sorry that Mr. W. A. John- 
son and Mr. A. H. Register are on the 
sick list. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Teal visited in 
Clio, Ala., Sunday. 

The village is looking good. Will 
write more next time. 

JUST. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


The Peppy Pals gave a party at the 
home of Miss Frances Willis. Games 
were played-until the lemonade was 
served and then everyone “got busy.” 
Those present were Zetta Purgerson 
Janie Autice, Thelma Gallaher, Mo- 
zelle Bradley, Louise Colbert, Mode- 
line Crawford, Lucile Martin, Francis 
Willis, Lillie Mae Garner, Sam Bing- 
ham, Benny Cowins, Charlie Over- 
eash, Howard Gonelon, D. F. Short, 
Henry Turner, Willie Dawley and 
Lefty ‘Davis. 

Last Wednesday night the Peppy 
Pals went for a swim at Miller Park. 
If this hot weather continues we will 
be found there most any night, 


ye. 
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ALBERT A. THOMAS PASSES 


The hundreds of friends of Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas (Aunt Becky) join us 
in extending to her our deepest sym- 
pathy at the death of her husband, 
Albert A. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas, after a brief illness, 
passed away in Charlotte last Friday 
morning. Funeral! services were con- 
ducted from-the home near Charlotte 
on Saturday morning. 

Mr: Thomas was 67 years of age, 
having been born in 1864. He was 
widely known in the mill communi- 
ties of the South, haying visited many 
of them with Mrs. Themas in their 
travels through the mill territory. A 
kindly Christian character, Mr. 
Thomas’ was held in high esteem by 
all who knew him. 

As “Jeems” Mr. Thomas played a 
prominent part in the humorous 
sketches with which Mrs. Thomas has 
been delighting her readers for many 
years. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Thomas is sur- 
vived by two sons, Cecil V. Thomas, 
night overseer of weaving at the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 5. 
C., Ben C. Thomas, of the American 
Bakeries, Charlotte, and one daughter, 
Mrs. C. B. (Pearl) Todd, of Réseboro, 
N. C. He is also survived by five 
brothers,. James, Fordham, Willie, 
Charlie and Shelton Thomas, and one 
sister, Mrs. J. W. Hartsel, of Camer- 
on, N. C. 

A large number of friends of the 
family attended the funeral services 
and Mrs. Thomas has received numer- 
ous messages of condolence from 
all sections of the South. 


NO HOME SECTION NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of the Home 
Section next week. Mrs. Thomas will 
take her vacation during this time. 
The Home Section, will of course, ap- 
pear the following week. 

Mrs. Thomas was called to Norwood 
this week by the serious condition of 
her mother, news of the illness of the 
latter having reached her shortly 
after the funeral of her husband last 
Saturday morning. 


“A MAN AND A MULE” 


Over the hill trailed a Dixie man 
behind a Dixie mule drawing a big 
Dixie plow. The clodhopper was broad- 
casting at a time when there was lit- 
tle or no static and no other interrup- 
tions. 

“Bill,” said the farmer to his*mule 
as they trudged along turning pretty 
furrows as straight as a beeline, “you 
are a mule, the son of a jackass, while 
I am a man, made in the image of 
God. Yet here we are working to- 
gther year after year, and I often 


wonder if. I think this is a partner- 
ship between a fool and a mule, for 


surely | work harder than you -do.. 


Plowing here, we cover the same dis- 
tance but you de it on four legs«and 
I do it on only two legs. So, mathe- 
matically speaking, I do twice as 
much work. per leg, as you do, 


“Soon we'll be preparing for a corn 
crop. When the crop is harvested I 
give one-third to the landlord for be- 
ing kind enough to let me use this 
little corner of God’s universe. You 
get get a third and I get a third. But 
while you consume all your third with 
the exception of a few cobs, I have 
to divide my share among six chil- 
dren, six hens, two ducks and a bank- 
er. Now, Bill, according to that, you 
are getting the best of me and it 
ain’t fair for a mule, the son of a 
jackass, to rob a man, the lord of cre- 
ation, of substance. And cdme to 
think of it you only help.to cultivate 
the ground. After that | cut, shock 
and husk the corn while you look over 
the fence and give me the ‘hee-haw.’ 

“All fall and part of the winter, the 
whole family from granny down to 
the baby, pick cotton to help raise 
money to buy you a rftw set of har- 
ness and pay interest on the mortgage 
on you—and by the way, what in the 
heck do you care about that mort- 
gage? It doesn’t worry you a darn 
bit. leave that to me, you 
grateful, onery cuss. 


“About the only time when I’m your 
better is on election day, for I can 
vote and you can’t. But, if I ever get 
any more out of politics than you do, 
I just can’t see where it is.”—Yancy 
Builder. 


PRIMARY. CAUSE FOR WRECKS 
GIVEN 


Hartford, Conn. — Examination of 
statistics compiled year after year by 
the State Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles reveals a striking similarity of 
cause, says the annual review of ac- 
cidents and automobile statistics for 
1929 just issued. 

Department statisticians have dis- 
covered that most accidents can be 
traced to: (1) imattention; (2) reck- 
less driving; (3) operating too fast for 
conditions; (4) operating on the 
wrong side of the road; (5) driving 
while intoxicated. 

With these causes in mind, the re- 
view suggests that “intensive reme- 
dial action” be taken toward eliminat- 
ing these factors. 

The review reports 455 motor ve- 
hicle deaths for 1929. 


BOYS FROM COTTON MILLS 
MAKE UP THE GASTONIA 
JUNIOR TEAM 


Eliminating Charlotte, Durham and 
Albemarle teams in one, two, three 


order to become champions of west- 
ern North Carolina, Gastonia Juniors 
of the American Legion League, Gas- 
ton Post 23, maintained their stride 
to State chaimpionship honors by de- 
cisively defeating the strong Rose- 
maty-Roanoke Rapids team at the 
high schoo] stadium Thursday after- 
noon. Déspite the hard rain at the 


outset of the game, lowering clouds’ 


and threatening thunder, fully two 
thousand Gastonians saw their fav- 
orites walk away with another vic- 
tory ef 20 to 38. 


That the Rosemary boys were no 
mean foes was clearly demonstrated 


in their ability to hit the ball and 


make difficult catches. .The box score 
in another column will tell the details 
of a rather slow, listless game, played 
with a soggy, sloppy outfield, the con- 
dition of the field accounting for er- 
rors that gave Rosemary two of its 
three tallies. In several innings the 
visitors threatened with three on 
bases, but Phillips, for Gastonia, 
tightened up ‘each time with his de- 
liveries.to suceéssively cut off rallies. 

The gentlemanly bearing and splen- 
did. sportsmanship of the local and 
visiting boys. who have participated 
in these games deserves praise and 
commendation. All who have played 
in the Legion league at one impress 
the outsider with the outstanding fact 
that all are equally good losers and 
none domineering winners. All games 
have been noticeably free of rowdyism 
profane language or disorder of any 
nature. The American Legion has 
made a valuable contribution to the 
states and cOmmunhities in which the 
junior league has been sponsored. 
This contribution to the -boyhood and 
citizenship of- these communities can 
best be appreciated when we realize 
that from all the cities in North Caro- 
lima, taking part in the season's 
games, it has remained for two teams 
from cotton mill towns, composed al- 
most exclusively of boys working in 
cotton mills, to become champions of 
the Kastern and Western sections of 
the State’s largest cities. The Rose- 
mary team is made up entirely of boys 
who earn their living in cotton mills, 
in an exclusive cotton mill communi- 


~ty, the Gastonia team has but two 


players who are not.employed in the 
mill of this textile center. 


This speaks volumes for the splen- 
did work of the Legion, the boys and 
last, but in no wise least, the splen- 
did work of the mills in behalf of 
their underprivileged youths and in- 


terest in the welfare of their em- 
ployees. 
Wilmington, Goldsboro, Raleigh, 


Winston-Salem, \Greensboro, Durham. 
Charlotte, Asheville and Albemarle 
have all been set back in the “Who’s 
Who” of junior baseball! by the husky, 
well-trained little gentlemen of. the 
cotton mills, who will decide the State 
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issue in Gastonia, the City of Spin- 
dles—Gastonia Gazette. 


SWEET POTATO MAY AID 
CLOTHIERS 

Clothes containing a dash of Amer- 
ican sweet potato are next on the list 
of prospective scientific wonders. 
New United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards researches, which aim to put 
sweet potatoes and other Southern 
agricultural crops into the textile in- 
dustry, and boost the Southern pine 
asa source of paper, were anonunced 
by Theordore Swann of Birmingham. 
Ala., vice-chairman of the Alabama 
Industrial Development Board. 

The bureau begins work next month 
on both projects, says the Associated 
Press, co-operating with Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute for Textiles and 
the University of Alabma for paper. 

Starch is to be the sweet potato 
contribution to what the well dressed 
man will wear. Known principally in 
collars as something that melts, 
starch is also a chemical with many 
other uses, from food and gluelike 
adhesive to explosives and artificial 
silks, and is particularly indispensible 
in weaving. 

Starch Used im Textiles 


It serves first as a protective eoat- 
ing called sizng, which guards threads 
from wearing or losing théir nap as 
they rub in the weaving process. In 
some goods the starch is removed af- 
ter weaving, but it may also be re- 
tained in the finished product to en- 
rich color, enhance sheen, make 
threads full bodied by filling in the 
microscopical nieks and hollows, or 
produce a texture more agreeable to 
the sense of touch. 

American textile mills use 250 mill- 
ion pounds of starch annually, main- 
ly made from Irish potatoes, wheat 
and corn. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of this starch is imported. The Ameri- 
can sweet potato, with a 20 to 25 per 
cent starch content, offers the South 
another economic opportunity if it can 
be made into the textile starch. 

There may develop also sweet po- 
tato Christmas cards and sweet po- 
tato correspondenee notes, for starch 
is used in the finishing process of 
these and many other grades of paper. 

“This investigation;” says a pros- 
pectus of the Bureau of Standards, 
‘will have to do primarily with the 
starches found in the crops grown in 
the South. It is proposed to make a 
study, of the use of starch in the man- 
ufacture of textiles and the properties 
required in a, starch for each usc. 
Further, it is planned to determine 
whether starch from one source is 
superior to that from another for giv- 
en purposes, and if specific starches 
may be modified so as to better adapt 


them for partictlar uses.” 


May Aid Papermaking 
Concerning the paper-making plans, 
the prospectus says: “A fundamental! 
study of the chemical reactions in- 
volved in the sulphate pulping pro- 


cess is being initiated. This process 
is used for the production of the 
southern kraft papers, which has at- 
tained huge proportions in recent 
years. More definite information on 
the complicated chemical reactions of 
this protess is sought to extend its 
field of usefulness. 

“Such information should be bene- 
ficial im several respects such as in 
the production of by-products, of 
fibers having a greater variety of use. 
in the use of a wider variety of fib- 
rous materials, and in more complete 
recovery of the pulping chemicals.” 

At present each ton of paper pro- 
duced is atcompanied by the loss of 
3850 pounds of sodium sulphate or 80 
pounds of sulphur. 

Both research projects were under- 
taken at the request of Gov. Bibb 
Graves of Alabama, chairman of the 


Alabama ~ Industrial Development 
Board.—New York Sun. 
IVA, 8. C. 
Jackson Mill 


Well folks, how is everyone stand- 
ing this hot weather. It seems so hot 
that the people prefer staying at 
home in the shade, but here’s what * 
know : 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Cartee, also Mrs. 
Ada Cartee, Visited. Mrs. Cartee’s 
datighter, Mrs. George Brooks of 
Whitney, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Bright and 
daughter were called to Woods Chapel 
on account of the death of the form- 
er’s mother, Mrs. Sarah Jane Bright. 
We extend to them our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs. Bent Parrott and son Bill, also 
Arthur Cannon, of Arcadia, visited 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Acton and family, 
Sunday. 

Mr. Julius Landrum of Woodruff, 
visited Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Cartee, 
Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Burch and family 
spent Sunday in Lyman with the 
former’s son, Mr. Harden Burch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Jackson and son 


also Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Williams 


visited Mr. and Mrs. 8. V. Shelton, of 
Greer; they also motored to Chick 
Springs, Sunday. | 

A. picnie was enjoyed by the young 
people at Rainbow Lake, recently. Al! 
reported a nice time and plenty of 
eats and loss of sleep: 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 


Beaumont Mills 


Miss Wilma @Vhitlock has returned 
from Geldsboro, N. ©., after a six 
weeks vacation. 

Misses Elsie Shook, Delores Greene 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grover Neighbors 
motored té the mountains Sunday. 

Mrs. Stella Medford, Hilda and 
Weaver Medford, from Buffalo, are 
visiting J. W. Kinsland. 

Mr. Alvin Pye spent the week-end 
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with his sister, Mrs. Herbert Brad- 
ley at Spindale, N. C. 

Miss Margaret Toney of Arkwright 
spent the week.end With Miss_-Cath- 
erine Davis. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Parker of Boil- 
ing Springs, were visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F. Solesbee, Sunday P. M. 

Miss Eunice Lay spent the night 
Saturday with Miss Gladys Cline at 
the old waterworks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Kinsiland an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Satur- 
day, July 25th. 

Miss Clea Burgess and Mrs. Charlie 
Crocker of Pacolet, are spending a 
few days with Miss Wilma Whitlock. 

Mrs. Painter of Hendersonville, is 
visiting her son, Mr. Robert Painter 
and family. 

Mrs. Harley Sprinkle spent the day 
Sunday with her daughter, Mrs. 
Parker Nolen, at Valley Falis. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Griffin were visi- 
tors at Lockhart, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Sherbert and chil- 
dren spent the week-end with Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Murph at Whitestone. 


EAST ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


/ Entwistle No. 2 


The tevival at Cebb Memoria! 
Church came to a close Wednesday 
night. The church séemed much re- 
vived and there was several additions 
to the church. Rev. Holmes of Mon- 
roe, did the preaching, assisted by the 
pastor, Rey. ©. E. Ruffin. 

Mr. Ralph Grant is visiting in Gas- 
tonia. 

Miss Ina Waldrop’s Sunday schoo! 
class enjoyed an all-day picnic at the 
reservoir, Thursday. There were 25 
boys and girls present and they re- 
ported a good time. 

Mr. Curry, our efficient assistant 
superintendent, was a business visitor 
in Red Springs, last Friday. 

Mr. Arthur Adams and family were 
recént visitors to Fayetteville re- 
cently. 

Mr. C. J. and-Harry Waldrop was 
visiting in Columbia, 8. C., last Sun- 
day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Brannon and 
small son, have returned to their 
home in South Georgia, after a visit 
at the home of Mr. A. B. Brannon. 

We are in need of rain; our gar- 
dens are about gone. Vegetables are 
scarce, but watermelons and peaches 
are plentiful. 

Amnt Becky, we have had so many 
meetings and fed so many preachers 
out this way. I heard of two good 
men who had gone out fishing; one 
caught a “big cooter” and the other 
man said, hold him! hold him! and 
the good man replied, “I’ve got to held 
him, for the preachers are to dine 
with me tomorrow.” The cooter seem- 
ed to understand the conversation and 
made a strong pull on the line and 
disappeared, line hook, sinker, bait 
and all and wasn't caught any more. 
So the preachers had to eat peas for 


bs 


4 


dinner next. day and wondered where 


the meat was: - 
BROADCASP. 


BALFOUR, C. 


Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

A farce comedy in three acts en- 
titled “All a Mistake” was presented 
by boys and girls of the Balfour com- 
munity; Saturday night, August-2nd, 
at Balfour high school auditorium for 
benefit of the local Boy Scout troop. 
Following is the cast of character: 

Capt Obadiah Skiriner, a retired sea 
captain—Carl Hammond. 

Lt, George Richmond, his nephew 
—Beamond Hammond. 

Richard Hamilton, a country gentle- 
man—Robt Williams. 

Ferdinand Lighthead, a neighbor— 
Horace Peeler. 

Nellie Riehmond, wife-— 
Miss Sadie Bently. 

Nellie Huntington, a friend—Miss 
Mattie Williams. 

Cornelia (Nellie) Skinner, Obadiah’s 
sister—-Miss Edna Mace. 

Nellie McIntyre, a servant—Miss 
Gladys Brown. 

Other News 

Mr. O. E. Bishop and family were 
week-end Visitors in ‘Spartanburg, 
5. C. 

Balfour ball team defeated Sayles 
Bleachery at Balfour Park last Satur- 
day. The score “being 10 to 7 A 
large crowd attended. 

Mr. Herbert Lype and family were 
recent vistors in Pelzer,-S. ©. 


GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


Joanna News 


Miss Sarah Boozer of Newberry. 
S. C., is spending the week with Miss 
Gladys Cole. 

Misses Irma and Ernesteen Rhodes 
of Swansea, S. C., are guests this 
week of Mrs. W. W. Hair. 

Miss Erleene Rickard of Batesburg, 
S. C., spent last week with Miss Stella 
Beckam. 

Mrs. Evie Drmell of Clinton spent 
last week with Mrs. J. L: Clark. 

Mrs. W. W. Hair visited her mother 
in Swansea last week. 

Friends of Mrs. Marilzia Butler will 
be glad to know that she is improv- 
ing after an fliness of several weeks. 

James Addison and William Moor- 
head visited Miss Margaret Moorhead 
at Greystone Camp near Henderson- 
ville, N. C., last. Friday: 

Mrs. W. M. Quinn and Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Lester of Gréer, 5. C. were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Chap- 
man, Monday. 


Mrs. Willie Holsonback of New- 


berry is spending the week with her 
mother,.Mrs. J. H: Craft. 

Friends of Mrs. Anne Cole will .be 
glad to know that she is improving 
after being ill for the past several 
weeks. 
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Harold Odell; little son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Odell underwent a tonsil 
operation last Thursday. He is doing. 
nicely. 


NINETY-SIX, 8. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are all enjoying our holidays in 
spite of the warm -weather, the young 
people especially enjoy theniselves. 
We have picnics, parties and fishing 
trips, almost every day. 

Friends of Mrs. Gladys Beasley are 
very sorry she is sick. 

Miss Elizabeth Conwall of Ander- 
son, has returned home after visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Thurman Ayres. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jessie Lee Smith 
visited in Columbia this week. 

Misses Maude and Ruby Carter, 
Messrs. Paul Clark and Clyde Hand 
motored to Caesar’s Head N. C., Fri- 
day. 

The Baptist Sunday school went on 
a pienic Thursday and everyone had 
a rice time. . 

Members of the Epworth League 
went to the power house at Green- 
wood, Saturday evening, and sperit a 
few pleasant hours. playing games, 
and enjoying themselves. 

Misses Ruth and Gladys Holley, 
Louise Rush and Elsie Staggs spent 
Saturday with Mrs. T. F. Dukes. 

SLIM. 


YORK, 8. C, 


News From All Over Town 


The Cannon Ball Club continues to 
be in action; the game played here on 


the local diamond Saturday afternoon, 


was said to be the_best tobe seen 
here this season. “Bud” Nivens pitch- 
ing for Cannon allowed the Republic 
mills team-of Great Falls one hit and 
one run, to win. by the score of 10 to 
1. Bunigarner, who played his first 
game in a Cannon uniform, was on 
the receivng end, and hit safely three 
out of four~times at bat. “Rabbit” 
Dover, York’s centerfielder hit the 
longest ball to be seen in this park 
for a homerun, and up until mow the 
ball has never been returned. 
The Barber Wins 

Something unusual happened in this 
town a few days ago, so folks just 
laugh it off. A young man from the 
upper part of the county stepped into 
one of our barber shops and wantéd 
to know what the barber would charge 
him for a half shave.. He was told ft 
was all the same price regardless of 
whether we shaved half or-all, and 
when he got in the chair4t was dis- 
covered that ome side $f his face had 
been shaved, while the whiskers were 
quite vigorous on the other. | Inquiry 
on the barber’s part brought forth the 
information that_he had tried to shave 
himself with a dull razer tlade and 
when he finished the-first half, the ex- 
perience. had proved so painful that 
he jumped into his fliver and rattled 
into town to get the other half raked 
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off with a little more ease... He was 
charged full priee just the same, and 
appeared to be glad to pay it. 
Theaters Close 

Some few months ago the Carolina 
and Pastime Theaters opened for 
business here with an all-talking out- 
fit; today, we aré without a place of 
amusement of this kind. There was 
hot room here. for two theaters, so 
the Carolina tlosed its doors a few 
weeks ago, thinking the other woud 
get off the ropes; but Wedriesday, the 
Pastime ceased. td exist. So that’s 
that. 
Mills Idle 


The Neely and Travora Mills of this 
city are standifig-several weeks« and 
we are hoping that»they will resume 
operation in-a very short while. The 
depression in the yarn market is said 
to be the cause these inilis stand- 
ing. 

Quite a number of the Boy Scouts 
from this community left this week 
for Blowing. Rock where they will 
spend some time, under the directions 
of Scout Master.J. C. Towell, and are 
anticipating the time of their lives, 

I will bé back into these columns 
with some interesting news from the 
“Pretty City” next week. So until 
that time,—adieu. 

CHAS. L, CURRY. 


TROY, N. C. 


Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We. are all grateful for the rain of 
this week, for.it broke the awful heat 
wave, that has had this section in its 
grip for several days. Everything is 
looking a good deal fresher now that 
we have had rain, and the tempera- 
ture is not-so high, and that pleasing 
to us all. 

Mrs. D. J, Everett, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
A. Everett and little daughter, Louise 
visited Mr. J, F. Lockey and family 
the past week. Mrs..D. J. Everett is 
Mr. Lockey’s sister...They returned 
home the first of this week. Home 
is in Brooklyn, N: Y. | 

Miss Lily Lockey, of Maxton, visit- 
ed her parents, here, last week. 

Miss@s Alma and Janie Leach spent 
last week with friends and relatives at 
Rockingham. 

Miss Mary ee and Miss Grace 
Stevenson entertained a smah group 
of their friends, at an ice cream sup- 
per, at the home of the former, on 
Saturday night. A good time, and 
plenty of cream was reported by all. 

Aunt Becky, you should have been 
here for the watermélon slicing on 
the night of July 26th. Everybody 
got their fill for one time, and there 
Was some melons left. (We finished 
them the next day.) You see, we are 
right in the. midst of the peach and 
melon section, of the gold old North 
State, so Aunt Becky, come around 
to see us some time, while the peaches 
are here. 


JUST BILL. 
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TO WEAVE ROOM 


By Ethel'Thomas 


7, 1930 
FROM BALL ROOM 


struggling we gain victory, through shame and regret we 
are led to the cross and true repentence, and then love 
leads us on to the throne. God can and does take our 
blinders atid mistakes sometimes—yes, even our wilful 
sins—and overrules them for a higher end. Some of the 
noblest and most-consécrated Christian women in all the 
world, were once anything but-virtuous, but the purify- 
ing, cleansing bleod of Jesus made them ‘whiter than 
snow’; they ‘loved much, because much was forgiven.’ 
Don’t ever think that because things go contrary and 
cris-cross, that the Lord has forsaken His own. Never! 
Remember that: He was in the ship, though the desciples 
were afraid of the storm. 
, “Ah! Jack, the love of God is a boundless ocean; be- 
I liéve confidently, pray fervently; expect largely, walk 
humbly and repent daily. Why fret.and worry? We are 
| here for such a little time; the race is short at best, the 
pilgrimage rough, the voyage dangerous, the combat 
fierce, but. we ‘can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us’; and there is a glorious. reward for 
the faithful; a happy end, a triumphant victory, eternal 
L- life and a heavenly mansion.” 
. A suspicious moisture had gathered in the lawyer's 
\ eyes and he turned his face from the doctor, but spoke 
| not a word... The good old man had tactfully talked on, 
: carefully watching for some sign of the Spirit’s soften- 


“Yes, Jack, through error we reach truth, through 


ing influence, and now tenderly and gently, every word 
breathing of Christian love and sympathy, he spoke 
again: 

“My boy, drive that demon of jealousy from your 
bosom, or 1 fear you and Theo will have serious trouble. 
You.cannot subdue her proud spirit, but you may kill 
L her love for you. A pure Woman will never submit to 
jealous suspicion: Don’t put a ‘curb bit’ on her; let her 
go her own way for a while, and she-will soon tire of it. 


Remember, you are fifteen years older than she, and had 
tired of society before she entered it. One person never 
learns by another’s experience and she will just have to 
| learn as you did, that society is no good, and never satis- 

fies a truly noble soul; and when the fitful fever is over 
| she will be a steady, helpful, loving wife, better and 
| stronger, perhaps, because of bitter experiences.” 


“Perhaps,” returned Jack, cut to the heart. “But my 
God! the risk, doctor; ‘the risk! and how can I stand to 
have her flirt—” Jack stopped as he caught the doctor’s 
reproachful and almost contemptuous-glance. For a mo- 
ment they gazed into each other’s face, but in guilty con- 
fusion, the lawyer soon dropped his eyes. ‘The doctor, 
looking straight ahead, spoke musingly, as if to himself: 


re | . “Well, well! what strange critters we mortals be any- 


| | how. There's hardly a woman living who is not good 


By Gee MoGee. 


Georgia. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
During the- past few weeks, I have received _ 
numerous questions from the love-sick and heart- 
broke readers of Nobodys Business. Really and 
truly those request should have gone to Dorothy 
Dix, but since these folks selected me, I will do 
my best, so here goes: 


Q. My mother insists that my present sweet- 
heart is a flapper and she detests flappers. I do 
not agree with her. How can I tell whether or 
not Sudie Lee (bless her dear soul) is a flapper? 

L. cL. 

Ans. If Sudie Lee (Dern her little hide) trots 
her fingers up and down your shirtfront imitating 
a girl counting your buttons, she’s a flapper as 
suré as Reno is in Nevada. 


Q. My husband has been staying out late at 
night for nearly 3 months and it seems that he 
takes.a special pride in neglecting me.and the 
children. He has been seen several times with 
@® grass widow at the swimming pool. What 
would you advise? Worried. 

Aris. On: husbands like yours, wives use shot- 
guns in Ohio, poison in Texas, sash weights in 
lowa, bombs in Chicago, and Rough on Rats in 
Take your choice. Either remedy wil! 
bring relief if your aim is good. Gee. 


Q. “How old must a girl be, in your opinion, 
before she may receive boy friends with pro- 
priety ? .How long should a-girl of 16 wear her 
dress? Should a father make any remarks to a 
young man Calling on his daughter if he should 
stay till midnight ? Cooing Dove. 

Ans. A girl should be at least 12 years old 
in these backward days before having would-be 
sweethearts call on her with or without proprie-, 
ty. (Candy beats propriety a city block). A girl 
should wear her dress at least 2 weeks: that 
seems to be long enough, as thin as they are. 
No, a father should not make remarks to a cake- 
eater who-sits and sits till mid-night. He should 
quietly walk into the room and catch~the little 
insect by the nape of the neck and pitch him out 
the window. - G. McGee. 


Q. How. might I tell that I am in love? I am 
17 and a biond. I have been going with Billy for 
4 years and my heart gets no kick when he hugs 
me, Doubtful. 


Ans. Stop hugging Billy this minute. You 
don’t love him at-all. -Your heart should flutter 
like a whirly-gig when Billy embraces you, if 
you loved him. A girl in loye always looks like 
a fool, acts like an idiot, talks like a sick cow, 
gazes like a mummy, and disobeys her ma and 
pa. You are the judge. Gee McGee. 


Just My Luck 
The kind of gas war the folks pull off who sell 
me gas is a fight to see how much over 25 cents 
per gallon they can get for a little over 3 quarts. 


And if there were to,be a gas war in my ¢om- 
munity, my car would either be in the garage or 
recently. re-possessed, or I would be in jail for 


speeding. 
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I am the unluckiest person in the world. -You 
see this straw hat I’ve got on? Well, I bought 
it last Friday afternoon, and the haber-dasher 
fdern his hide) cut the price Saturday morning 
to “Any hat in this window $1.00." . 


If IT were to wake up dead sonie morning on 
a railroad track, the coroner’s jury would prove 
that I got killed while trying to steal a ride on 
a freight train, and my accident insurance policy 
would have a clause in it saying: “Should a guy 
get killed at night or any other time during the 
week by a train, this contract becomes null and 
void and nil. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Sunset Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Summer in this part of the country brings 
many people to the many places for swimming. 
Many of our people are enjoying this every day. 

Party 


Saturday evening the members of the Lucky 
Girls’ Club gave a party. Many games were 
played and enjoyed and those who went were glad 
they went. At a late hour delicious cake and 
lemonade was served. 


Girls at Camp 


Several of the younger girls of Sunset are en- 
joying this week at Camp McGehee. Among those 
who left Monday morning for camp are Edna 
Shedd, Louise and Wilmer McTigue, Nellie Wyatt, 
Evelyn and Stanley Velmer Booker, and Dessie 
Warren. The Pilot Club is in charge of this 
camp and every summer they do this for the 
girls. 

Personals 


Mr. C. S. Boyce and Mr. N. M. Cook went to 
Montgomery to attend the ball game on Sunday, 
July 20. | 


Mrs. Irene Taylor, who was brought to the 
home of her sister, Mrs. Lee Thornhill, from the 
King Memorial Hospital has gone to her home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Buxton and Mrs. Laura 
Clements have returned from a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Ledbetter, of Dyersburg, Tenn. Mr, 
and Mrs. Ledbetter brought them home, but went 
back home the same afternoon. 

Mrs. Lila- Wilson and son, Oliver, and- Mrs. 
Annie Odom spent Sunday, July 20, with relatives 
in Montgomery. 

Mrs. Dewey Lagrone spent last Tuesday in At- 
more. 

Marcella Carr returned to her home in Mont- 
gomery several weeks ago after visiting Helen 
Cook here. 

Mrs. J. R. Nichols and children, Bernice and 
Emma Frances, spent a short while here last 
week. They moved from here a few months ago 
to Perry County. 


Bernice Graves of Alabama Village, spent last 
Thursday with Rubye Booker. 

Mrs. J. C. Halbert and daughter, Betty, Jo, are 
spending this week with Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Wickerson, in Uniontown. 

Mrs. Annie Hutchinson is improving after hay- 
ing a serious operation at Kings Memoria! Hos- 
pital, Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. 8S. Booker and family have 
moved into a house on North Broad Street, Selma. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Thornhjll have taken the house 
which they moved from. Mr. and Mrs, George 
Thornhill took the Thornhill house. 

After visiting relatives and friends in Hum- 
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enough for the best of men,any Gay in‘the year! Here’s 
a fellow, though, who used to go in for the fastest kind 
of a life; he flirted with married and single: had several 
fights about other men’s Wives; Was mixed up in the 
biggest kind of a scandal and did a lot of things he 
wouldn’t dare tell his wife about. Yet, he thinks he de- 
serves an angel for a mate. He démands that his little 
girl-wife shall fly from dangers that she is too innocent 
to know exist, and he would raise the very old Harry, if 
she should let another so much as kiss her hand in mock 
gallantry. Well, well, well.” 


Jack looked at his old friend resentfully and said in a 
hard strained voice: “I would break your head if you 
were any one else. I never would have thought that you 
would bring up old scores like this—things that have 
been forgotten by man and forgiven by God. I am pain- 
fully surprised and grieved to shink you, who I thought 
my best friend, have treasured in your heart the sins of 
my youth. I think you have missed your-calling. You 
should have been the preacher—not I,” bitterly. 


The old doctor laughingly ignored Jack’s attitude, and 
replied: 


“Bless your soul, my boy, I do preach every day. One 
doesn’t have to wear the long tailed coat and stove pipe 
hat to become a preacher. I’m doing my best just now, 


to lead a “wandering. sheep’ back into the fold, where he z 


may walk in green pastures and beside still water: but 
it’s a contrary old ram, and he shakes his head, shows 
his horns, gives a snort of defiance, kicks up his heels 
and declares he'll stay out till he gets ready to return of 
his own free will; and maybe then the gate will be closed 
against him forever; poor old ram! Or maybe he’ll 
continue to wander in forbidden paths, till after awhile 
his wool will be so full of briars, thorns and cockle-burrs, 
that he'll bring nothing worth having to his master, But 
the master is a good shepherd and can shear off the 
tangled fleece, and if the old rascal lives long enough, he 
may at last furnish a little pure white wool which~may 
be used for good by the weaver of destiny. But it is such 
a pity—such a waste of time and—wool!”’ 


Jack could not repress a sigh of relief as he saw his 
office in sight. He was amxious to get away from this 
friend who was too honest to pat him on the back and 
call him “good boy” under any and all circumstances. 
Truly, the dector had aggrevated that case of “blue 
devils” instead of bringing him relief. 


“Here we are at your office, and I haven’t given you 
the chance to get a word in edgeways,” chuckled the 
doctor, stopping his machine. 


Jack sprang out. 
acknowledge the truth and the old man’s wisdom, but it 
was hard for this strong man to do. He could not con- 
fess, even to this life-long friend that he had lost the 
joys of salvation, though he admitted it to himself. 

His hearty grip of the hand, and the light in his gray 
eyes spoke more eloquently than words could have done, 
though he did manage to stammer confusedly : 


His accusing conscience bade him 
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‘Doctor, you are ‘my one true friend—in spite of all— 
in spite of how’ you have hurt me—I know that, and I 
thank you. But it hurts, oh! how it hurts.” The doctor 
still clung to his hand: 


“Yes, my boy, it hurts to probe for a bullet or to pull 
a tooth: but when all is oVer and the wound healed, all 
parties rejoice. It hurts a doctor to do surgical Work, 
but he knows what is best for his patient, and goes ahead 
cutting off legs, arms or whatever is required to save life. 
It is not all pleasant work, but the end justifies the 
means. God bless you, Jack, jump back into the pasture, 
and my word for it, all will come right at last. Good-bye, 
my boy, good-bye,” and the doctor was gone. 


~ Jack went slowly up the office steps, his heart and soul 
stirred with conflicting emotions. He was miserable. 
That song and the half sobbing voice of the singer haunt- 
ed him: He wished he had followed the impulse of his 
heart and had gone into the parlor and taken the little 
woman in his arms.. But then, why hadn’t she met him 
at breakfast, if she really was “longing for the flowers 
that had® blossomed and fled.” He hardly knew which 
he watited most, peace with God, or peace with Theo. 
Could he have beth? If he turned to God as he fervently 
wished he could do, he could never allow another ball in 
his house—nor sanction.one by his presence. And what 
would Theo say to,such restrictions? 


Slowly it-dawned on his mind that if he had always 
stood firm and strong on his convictions of right, she 
would have respected _his wishes and have had more rea- 
son to respect him. But during their honeymoon they 
had attended balls innumerable, and he, too, had danced 
and waltzed with the gayest, and when he wanted to 
“call a halt” she was not at all ready; and as he seemingly 
for a time enjoyed them as he did years ago, what could 
he say? 


Jimmie, the bright sixteen-year-old red headed, freck- 
led faced, blue-eyed office boy, had already swept, dusted 


and placed everything in apple-pie order, and was looking 


earnestly through a ponderous volume of law. His face 
brightened when Jack entered and greeted him pleasant- 
ly, and it was easy to see the boy loved his employer de- 
votedly. Presently he spoke, and his voice had a ring 
of decision : 


“T’ve given up being like you, Mr. Jack.”. Jack caught 
his breath. Had he fallen in Jimmie’s.estimation, too? 


“Glad to hear it, Jimmie; I’m certainly not worthy to 
be your model—I know that much,” humbly. 


“Mr. Jack; you are the best man living. Where would 
I be now if you hadn’t taken me offen thé streets? Where 
was I headed to? Why, straight to perdition, with a ful! 
head of steam and no brake, no father, no mother to love 
me or care what became of my carcass. But words ain’t 
no aecount,—it'll take the devotionand love of my whole 
life, to repay what I owe you. But I just meant I won’t 
be a lawyer as we have planned and talked about. I'd 
never learn all this,” tapping the big book. “But I am 
going to be a detective,” earnestly. 
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boldt, Tenn., Mr. B. L. Davis is at home again. 

Mrs. Sam Rutherford and children, Mrs. Wyley 
Rutherford and children, and Mrs. M. R. Ruther- 
ford are visiting m Philadelphia, Miss. 
’ Mrs. Alvin Taylor, of Brent, is here at the 
bedside of her father, Mr. Warern, who is very 
sick. 

Mr. M. C, Tucker, candidate for sheriff of this 
(Dallas) -county; spoke here on the children’s 
playground, Monday evening. Quite a crowd 
heard him. — 

The rains reached us at last and we are in 
much better spirits. 

THE KID. 


— 


MARTON, N. C, 


Clinehfield Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


The weather is hot and dry. Gardens are parch- 
ed so dry we are taking drastic steps to prevent 
them from becoming ignited. 


Congratulations to you “Aunt Becky” for the 
wonderful story, “Alice in Blunderland.” Send 
me a copy of the book C. O. D., just as soon as 
it comes from the press. 

We are sorry to report Mrs. W. F. Sigmon on 
the sick list. Hope she will soon be better, 

Mr. and Mrs. V. E. Price and the former's 
mother have returned from a visit with relatives 
in Roek Hill, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Sparks visited in Spindale, 
Wednesday. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Biggerstaff announce the 
birth of a baby boy. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. W.. Greene have been sum- 
moned to Virginia on account of the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Greene’s mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Sullivan have returned from 
a ten days visit with relatives in Zebulon. Ga. 

Little Gladstone, ten-months old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Petty has been seriously ill, but is 
slightly improved. 

Mr. and Mrs. T: V. Ellis motored to Morganton, 
Wednesday. 

Aunt Becky, please give us another article 
about “Jeem.” They are just grand. 


J. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


——- 


Smyre News 


Mrs. Nettie Monroe, Mrs. D. H. Mercer and 
three children of Macon, Ga., are visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Rowland. Mrs. Monroe is Mr. Row- 
land’s mother and will remain_for an extended 
visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Myers and Mr. and Mrs. M. 
C. Ewing visited friends of the Loray community 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mrs. 5. A: Lanier enjoyed a motor trip to 
western North Carolina for the week-end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cox and children, J. T. and 
Frances Love, were the week-end guests of the 
latter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. McCarn of 
Belmont. 

Messrs. J. M. and Ear! Belt have returned home 
after a two-weeks stay at Morehead City, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs, N. W. Holland, Mrs. Laura White- 
ner and children, Lester, Basil and Inez, were 
guests Sunday at the Whitener reunion held in 
McDowell county, held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Levi Whitener. 

Mrs. David L. Blackmon and children, Beatrice 
and Harry, of Rock Hill, S. C., were the guests 
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Thursday and Friday of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Dilling. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Hendrick had as their week- 
end guest, Miss Tulla McCully of Cherryville, 
N. C, 

Miss Willa Mae Carter of Asheville, N. Gy 
visited Mrs. Ben Leonhardt for séveral days last 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Dililng and children 
were the supper guests Sunday of Mrs. McLean: 
The occasion being in honor of Mrs, McLean's 
‘birthday. 


EASLEY, 8. C. 


Alice Mfg. Co.—Alice Plant 


Mrr. and Mrs. EB. H. Fry and children of 
Augusta, Ga., were the week-end guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Owen. 

Miss Hazel Sutherland visited her uncle Mr. 
W. ©. Sutherland, in Greenville during the past 
week. 

Miss Agnes Bolding has returned home after a 
three weeks visit’ with her sister, Mrs. L. 5. 
Griffin of Central. 

Miss Modena Hinely of Atlanta, is visiting on 
friend, Miss Clara Bray. 

Mrs. Earle Williams has returned home from 
Dr. Peeks hospital at Six-Mile Where she recently 
underwent an operation. 

Miss Lois Garrett Ramsey of Greenwood and 
James Bowie of Ninety-Six, are visiting their 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Owen. 

x. Y.-Z. 


WINNSBORO, 8. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: : 

I read your paper every’ Friday and. thought 
that as I never see Winnsboro represented in it 
I would write and tell you about our town. We 
have most of our sidewalks paved now. The 
lawns are covered with grass and beautiful 
shrubbery. Our baseball team (ist nine) hasn't 
been beat this season. 

The mill is just running on an average of four 
days und a half, but we are just’ as well off as 
ever. Last Christmas the mill proposed a saving 
club. Well the club was started and now there is 
more than $11,000, saved by the employes. 

The story, “Alice in Blunderland” was ‘real 
interesting. I enjoyed it. very much. The mill 
is having a Y. M. C. A. started next month, It 
is already a prosperous little town, but when the 
Y. M. C. A. is finished, it will help the town 
lots. | 

We have two excellent preachers at our 
churches, Mr. Byers (Methodist) and Mr. Padgett 
(Baptist). Well, [ hope you can find room for 
us in the Home Section. 


JUST MIDGET. 


PUT IT IN WRITING 

He—“‘See that man over there? He's a bom- 
bastic ass, a vacuous nonentity, a conceited hum- 
bug, a parasite, and an encumbrance to the 
earth.” 

She—‘Would you mind writing that down? 
You see, he’s my ‘husband and I should like to-use 
it on him sometimes.” 


“Say, Bill, if you had five bucks in your pocket, 
what would you think?” 

Bill—“I'd think I had somebody else’s 
on.” 


pants 
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“Oh, well, then, we will still be partners,” smiling. 
“You can catch the game and T’ll skin ’em.” 


CHAPTER III 


“Some trifle light as nothing 
* Caused our difference at first: 
But in-my heart the planting 
Of the anger seed I nursed, 
Until it grew and strengthened, 
A weed with blooms full blown, 
And now I reap the harvest 
Of the seed in passion sown.” 


Jimmie detected something wrong in the loved voice, 


and glancing with quick’ concern at his employer's 
troubled face, he felt instinctively that his levity was as- 
sumed and his cheerfulness: forced. 


“Oh, yes, a ball last night,” he mused. “Mr. Jack is 
always like this after a big to-do. Worder why? Id 
never want,to go to one of the blamed things if ] thought 
they'd affect me that way.” 


The lawyer had taken a seat at his desk, showing very 
little interest in the pile of unopened mail that Jimmie 
had carefully arranged near to his hand. But there was 
something else on the desk that had the man’s immediate 
attention. It was a levely photograph of his wife taken 
two years ago, when a bride of one year. The face was 
pure and innocent as a litle child’s and gazed with a kind 
of soft rapture from the frame of crimson plush. Theo 
had placed the picture there when first taken, and when 
he thanked her, she had playfully pulled his ears and in 
mock solemnity, declared it was to remind him of: her 
existence when he had lady clients calling for advice. 


Just now he looked on the picture with mingled tender- 
ness and regret, studying every feature as if each line 
and curve were not indelibly stamped upon his heart. The 


memory of last night’s stormy interview was like lead 


in his bosom, and oppressed him with a sense of uneasi- 
ness. He had never seen Theo like that before, though 
they quarreled frequently of late. Ah, why had he not 
gone to her there in the parlor? Wasn't that song a 
prayer for his love ’?—for the sweet things that had fled 
from .their. lives? Was her heart aching as his? Did 
she care—if so why did she refuse him a good-night kiss? 
Then his atcusing conscience eried: “She did right—you 
refused. her first! Do you expect always to bend that 
lovely creature to your will? Is she a child to be petted 
one moment and scolded the next? Didn't she plead for 
your love? Didn’t she show that in her heart she longed 
to share all things in common with you? Had you en- 
couraged her she would have opened her heart to you as 


she has not done for-so long. -But no, you treated her 


worse than a brute would have done—scorned her tender 
pleading-and even insulted her beyond pardon when she 
timidly spoke on a subject which she had never before 
approached.” | 


(To Be Continued) 
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